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CHAPTEE I. 

THE OLD HALL. 

* 

J 

" In the sweet spring days, 
With whitening hedgea and uncrumpling fera, 
And blue-bells trembling by the forest ways, 
And scent of hay new-mown. 19 

Matthbw Abnold. 

Theee is not in ali North Yorkshire a prettier 
village than Cleveden. 

Standing this bright May morning at the 
turn of the road leading from Bracken Gill, 
the scene spread out before tis is one of ex- 
ceeding beauty. Far away in the distance, 
purple ridges of moorland rise against the sky ; 
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2 Cleveden. 

here and there the purple changes to tender 
blue, and here and there soft grey shadows 
come between. Nearer bílis, exquisitely varied 
in form and colour, crowned with trees, and 
clad with trees quite down to the margin of 
the river, rise out of the emerald valleys. 
There is the low of cattle in far-off fields — the 
water rushing down by the mill seems to find 
an echo in the hill-side where we stand, that 
is like the surging of a distant sea. There is 
a linnet twittering cheerfully in the furze 
bushes behind us, a lark carolling overhead, 
and ali round that dreamy hum of insect life 
which is so indescribably pleasant at certain 
moments. The west wind comes softly to us 
from the hills on the other side of the valley, 
and over the sunlit landscape now and then 
a tiny doud-shadow passes slowly. 

At the foot of the opposite hills, just on the 
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The Old Hall. 3 

other side of the river Esk, which flows at 
our feet, lies the village of Cleveden, — a per- 
fect gem in colour and outline. The back- 
ground,— a long undulating upland, is mapped 
out into irregular and many-coloured fields ; 
one or two farmhouses rise like little red 
specks over the heights ; and exquisitely- 
grouped trees, tender yellow-green trees just 
bursting into summer leafiness, add grace and 
beauty to the scene. One of these groups, 
the largest and most varied, rises out of the 
folding hill-side just behind the new Church 
and the Rectory, — two buildings in vivid but 
not unpleasing contrast to the quaint and an- 
cient-looking village. The cottages, — small 
greystone or white-washed tenements, with 
high-peaked, red-fluted roofe, form a long, ir- 
regular line leading from below the Church to 
where the old Hall stands in picturesque 

1—2 
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dilapidation. The white orchard-trees lie be- 
tween us and the village now ; and there is a 
wide sweep of rich pasture-land on the opposite 
bank of the river, and a green hedge-row with 
quivering aspen trees. 

Were we to follow the river downward for 
about a mile, we should come to the town of 
Port St Hilda. But it is with Cleveden we 
have to do at present, more especially with 
Cleveden Hall. 

It stands quite at the upper çnd of the vil- 
lage, the front of it rising in grim, brown-red 
stateliness not a dozen yards back from the 
roacL The windows strike you first, — they 
are sa aumerous ; and the stone mouldings 
above, — green and grey and weather-stained, 
— are of such quaint and various device. 
These windows are stone-mullioned and dia- 
mond-paned — that is, where there are any 
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panes at ali, but panes are exceptionai Each 
window would bcar separate description. 
One has its two lower divisions filled up with 
stone flags, and one flag is yellow, and the 
other is grey ; and of the upper diviâons one 
is of wood, and the other of straw. In another 
window the leaden framework stiU remains, 
but the tiny green panes are much broken, 
and behind is glaring new red brick and white 
mortar ; and in and out through the broken 
glass swallows are passing swiftly. 

In front of the old house is a high-walled 
garden, — garden once, almost thicket now. 
A variegated holly-tree bends over the wall, 
three lilao-trees bend in the same direction ; 
further down are the almost bare branches of 
an aged laburnum ; and undemeath is a tangled 
mass of shrubs, plants, rank grass, and weeds. 
The paths are grown over, the gate is broken, 
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the massive front door, unopened for years, is 
brown and cracked and seared-looking ; and 
there is a general air of decay and desolation* 
At the back of the house things are betterv 
If the grass in the wide paddock is rank and 
coarse, it is of a brilliant green, and there is a 
middle distance of white orchar&mth glimpses 
of winding river. Beyond is a background of 
hills — first the verdant hills, and tben the 
tender hills, the blue and grey and purpla 
mysteries I told you of before. 



CHAPTER II. 

A DATJGHTER OF VANITY. 

" I would not have the angel Gabriel 
As hard as you in noting down my sins." 

Geobge Eliot : The Spanish Gipsy. 

The coming of Abel Kirke and his d^ughter 
to Cleveden Hall had created some excitement 
in the little townlet. But that was six months 
ago. The excitement had subsided long before 
the time of which I write. Curiosity had, 
with much painful diligence, satisfied itself to 
the utmost. 

Yet ali that could be ascertained only 
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amounted to this, — that Abel Kirke had sold 
his farm over at Branthwaite ; that he had 
preferred taking the Old Hall just as it was, 
paying merely a nominal rent, to having it put 
into repair and paying the rent that would then 
have been demanded ; that he was a Dissenter ; 
that it was supposed that he had chosen Cleve- 
den as a place to retire to because of its near- 
ness to Port St. Hilda, where a favourite 
" minister" was stationed ; and that though 
he was himself a local preacher, and held in 
high repute for what was counted sanctity, yet 
that he was a keen hand at a bargain, and at 
ali times slow to untwist the canvas purse that 
required so much effort — physical as well as 
mental— before it could be drawn from the 
pocket of his corduroy knee-breeches. 

À glance at the interior of the hall would 
seem to verify the latter part of this infor- 
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A Daughter of Vanity. 9 

mation. Even this bright May morning it is 
chilly, and vacant, and dolesome. And how 
the smell of ancient dust still lingers 1 And 
what strange hollow sounds answer to the 
softest footfall from the old walls and the 
ceiling ! It may be true that, 

" Ali houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses," 

but very few are so palpably haunted as 
Cleveden Hall. 

The rooms are, for the most part, empty, 
the stairs are carpetless, the windows curtain- 
less, and, in some of the lower rooms, there is 
a damp heavy mouldiness m ihe air that is 
quite oppressive. There is only one sitting- 
room furnished — ^Jenny has done her best to 
make it habitable, but it is a very large room, 
and the few shabby horse-hair chairs, and the 
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one sofá, look as if they had been brought 
into it by mistake. At the further end of 
the room, there is a little old square piano 
with a limited number of keys, and of this 
number a large per-centage has no connection 
with the interior of the instrument. And 
near the window is an old brown desk — it is 
open now, and Abel is sitting before it, 
cautiously locking and unlocking little drawers 
and boxes, opening little brown paper parcels, 
counting little rouleaux of bright gold 
sovereigns, and putting them back again 
exactly as they were before. 

He is a notable-looking old man, tall and 
powerfully built ; and his hair is white and 
silvery, his features are striking, and his 
grey eyes are deep-set and keen. He is 
dressed in his usual fashion, a long dark coat, 
blue worsted stockings, and a pair of much- 
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worn drab knee-breeches. In this costume 
you might see him in the pulpit were you 
occasionally to attend Bethel Chapei, Port St. 
Hilda. 

There is a singular look on his facejust 
now — a look of anxiety, almost of pain ; and 
as Jenny's sweet bird-like voice comea 
echoing down the stairs more clearly, thia 
expression deepens on the old man's counte- 
nance. Jenny is dusting the bedrooms, and 
singing snatches of meny old songs, and she 
goes on carolling one after another, till at last 
Abel groans aloud ; and when he can bear to 
listen no longer he ties up the last little 
parcel hastily, not forgetting to lock the desk,. 
though his fingers tremble till he can hardly 
hold the key. And then he goes out, and 

stands in the shadow that is on the courtyarcL 

« •» * 

and with uncovered head and hands beseech- 
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^gly clasped together, he prays for his 
daughter aloud. 

And his concluding petition, now and 
always, is that she may be snatched as a brand 
frpm the burning. 

Doubtless, a good and wise prayer, did 
Abel offer it in the sense in which it is 
usually offered ; but his private interpretation 
of the graphic Bible words needs brief expla- 
nation. 

Strange to say, though Abel Kirke was a 
" shining light" amongst the worshippers 
at Bethel Chapei, his daughter clung tena- 
ciously to creeds more orthodox, — tena- 
ciously, if not understandingly ; and these 
creeds, taught by the mother who was resting 
awhile over in Branthwaite churchyard, were, 
in Abel's opinion, without doubt, responsible 
for Jenny's shortcomings. Her love of pleasure, 
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her fondness for dress, her unsedate ways, her 
irrepressible spirits,— were not these, one and 
ali, clearly traceable to the teaching of the 
Church Catholic ? Abel Kirke considered 
the question an idle one, so decided was he 
in his own mincL And his prayer for Jenny 
was simply a prayer that she might be 
brought to sit contentedly at the feet of 
the "Rev." Luke Verdçn, minister of 
Bethel Chapei, Abbey Street, Port St. 
Hilda. 

But Abel's hopes of this were growing 
feinter every day. Jenny had negatived 
peremptoríly the advances of Mr. Verdon* 
and of various members of his flock, and had 
made to herself friends amongst the carnal- 
miaded people who worshipped at St. Martin's, 

at the other end of the village It 

was a terrible grief to the old man, and one 
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that oppressed him sorely at times ; but he 
had ceased to speak of it. 

This Jenny Kirke, whose story I am about 
to write, was an essentially feminino little 
creature, affectionate, inconsequent, impulsive, 
many-sided. Not a character to be traced in 
outline, tbere was too much Ught foliage 
about it, and under the foliage too many 
•shadows. 

She was a quaint-looking Kttle personage, 
not beautiful by any means, but nearer to 
"beauty than to prettiness. She had large, 
wondering, honest brown eyes ; rich, soft 
brown hair ; beautiful white teeth ; and a 
pretty, rosy, pouting moutb : but her com- 
n plexion was saJlow unless she was a little 
excited ; and her nose was a very inde- 
scribable nose indeed. Yet no one ever 
thought of analyzing the features of the 
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changeful little face. The mobility of ex- 
pression, the strong individuality that she 
had, and the atmosphere of brightness and 
happiness that was always about her, were 
sufficiently fascinating. 

But, sad to say, Jenny knew that she 
was fascinating ; though there were times 
when the consciousness lent her an added 
power ; and it disposed her always to cultivate 
the little refinements of dress, habit, and 
manner that were native to her. 

On the afternoon of this bright spring day, 
Jenny is in her own room-a wide, grey, half- 
furnished room, with windows looking out 
over the forlorn front garden and the viUage 
street. Her toilette appears to be a matter 
of some importai txniay. Two dresses- 
dark ones — have been laid aside already, and 
she is looking dubiously at a third, a white 
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muslin with tiny rose-coloured leaves dotted 
ali over it. Jenny decides at last, in favour 
of the muslin, as any one with the slightest 
knowledge of her could have foretold. But 
she decides with a sigh. " I have worn it so 
often at Mrs. RedeV' she says to herself, 
" Anthony will think I have no other." 

And over the muslin dress, Jenny fastens a 
broad pink saah, giving a little dissatisfied 

glance at herself in the looking-glass, because 
her waist is not quite so slender as it might 
be. And presently she puts on a tight-fítting 
black velvet jacket, and a perky little black 
velvet hat with a white feather; and after some 
further inspection of the muslin flounces and 
the sash, she gives a final curve to the pretty 
soft brown plaits that droop on her shoulder, 
looking in the glass as she does so, and saying 
to herself, with a half-smile of satisfaction, 
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" I wish I'd never worn my hair any other 
way but this. It suite me best after alL . . . 
Rachel might have told me that Anthony 
didn't like chignons. I wonder if he likes 
curls ? Fred Stanier does : I heard him say 

so m put my hair in papera to- 

night if rm not too sleepy. 

And then Jenny goes tripping lightiy 
down the broad oak staircase, trilling out half 
unconsciously, — " Oh who will oe'r the downs 
so free V and stopping to open the low wide 
window to get a piece of scarlet japonica to 
fasten in her jacket. 

She hesitates a moment in the hall, a 
look of thoughtfulness comes over the sunny 
face, and then she turns into the narrow 
passage leading to the kitchen, — 

" Ycrn^l remember to have my father's tea 

VOL. I. 2 
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ready exactly at four, Milly," she says, 
with an amusing little mistress-of-the-house 

air. 

Milly, a quick-eyed little maiden of four- 

teen, taking in Jenny's toilette at a glance, 

grins pleasantly, and says, " Yes'm." Jenny 

« 

lingers to give a few more instructions, 
some of which might have been deferred; 
and at last, perhaps not without effort, she 
goes slowly back to the hall, and opens the 
door of the shabby gray sitting-room. 

" Is tha gyne oot agean V Abel Kirke asks, 
with surprised eyes, and in an accent as 
purely Bceotian as it could well be. 

" Yes, father .... you know I told you 
that Mrs. Rede had asked me to tea to-day," 
Jenny replies, adding, " We're going to prac- 
tise in the evening." There is considerable 
deference in the intonation of her voice ; 
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and in her manner and attitude something 
of deprecation. 

Abel, sitting with his hands on his knees, 
moves his white head to and iro as if 
new pain had come upon him, and a half- 
groan escapes him, but he makes no reply. 

It is a hard moment for Jenny. The pink 
flush of pleasure dies out of her face, and the 
long eyelashes droop heavily over the bright 
eyes ; a little sigh has to be stifled, and a 
great effort has to be made ; and then moving 
forward impulsively, she lays one hand upon 
her fathers arm, saying almost tenderly, — 

" Would you rather I didn't go ?"— Hl stay 
at home if you like — only tell me." 

" Nay, nay ; thou'd better go, since thy 
vain pleasure-seeking heart is there already, ,, 
Abel replies. There is a marked change 
in his voice and accent, and also in his 

2—2 
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manner — a change that Jenny understanda 
fully, and she prepares herself for the exer- 
cise of patience. 

A strange listener might not have needed 
to exercise this virtue consciously; he 
would probably have found Abel Kirke's elo- 
quence sufficiently interesting. Strange elo- 
quence it was ! The old man himself could 
hardly have decided how much of it wa» 
really his, and how much of it was derived 
from long years of daily intercourse with the 
ancient prophets. His utterance, so common- 
place on ali ordinary occasions, rose to this 
scriptural elevation on the slightest occasion 
extraordinary, — rose perhaps too often, per- 
haps too readily. 

At times it wearied his daughter, and at 

other times almost irritated her ; she could 
hardly remember the time when the impres- 
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sion caused by it hpd been oae of value. Yet, 
to-day, as ou ali other days, she listens and 
looks perplexed, whilst Abel, with solemn 
yet impassioned earnestness, points out her 
sin, or prophesies her doom. 

" The spirit of deep sleep hath been poured 
out upon thee ; thou art cast into a net by 
thine own feet ; thou hast altogether forsaken 
the island of the innocent. Light wonder 
«hall it be if thou stumble, walking away from 

the ancient paths. 

* * * # * * 

" What wilt thou do in the end thereof — 
in the day of grief, and of desperate sorrow- 
when the waters shall fail from tbe sea, wheu 
the strong city shall be as a forsaken bough, 
when the nations of the world shall be 
<;hased as the chaff of the mountains before the 

wind ? 

****** 
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c " A daughter of vanity art thou — one of the 
careless women ; but the day cometh wherein 
thou} shalt learn wailing and lamentation 
because of thine iniquity." 



There is Kght in the old man^ eye — not a 
soft human light, not a loving divine light, 
but a gleam as from the soul of a second 
Elijah, counting himself very jealous. 

After he has concluded, Jenny stands, 
watching him with half-sad, yet loving eyes, 
and feeling much disquietude and misgiving. 
But moments like these are not new to 
her, and the experience of the past is that 
of to-day. She turns away with something 
that looks like reluctance, and there are 
very subdued tones in her voice as she saya 
" good afternoon ;" but this inicharacteristic 
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mood is of necessity transient. Jenny, walk 
ing down the village street, gives at least two 
defiant glances for every curious one bestowed 
upon her. 



CHAPTEK III. 

AT ESK COTTAGE. 

" Silence, beautiful voice ! 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 
With. a joy in which. I cannot rejoice — 
A glory I shall not find." 

Tenntson. 

Down at the lower end of this brightest and 
leafiest of villages stands the mill, — a wide, 
many-storied, red-brick building, with white 
windows open slantwise, row above row on 
every side. There are quaintly gabled out- 
buildings near it ; the river Esk rushes through 
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it and by it, and there are tall trees beyond 
it, drooping quite over the road. There 
are sounds and signs of life and labour every- 
where. Heavily-laden waggons pass to and 
fro ; the measured strokes of the hammer come 
ringing from the blazing forge just opposite, 
and the men in front of the joine^s shop are 
merry, busy, and noisy over the making of 
afive-barredgate. There are cMdren playing 
in the road too, — groups of bright-feced, 
sturdy little creatures; and there are cocks 
and hens strutting about. Around and over 
ali there is a most intoxicating glory of sun- 
shine and green leaves. 

Beyond, on a little hill-side terrace, stands 
the cottage where Mrs. Rede lives. A pretty 
place it is — long and low, and almost hidden 
by the white blossom of pear and cherry trees. 
There is a garden in front with a trim hedge 
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ali round it, and there are fearefully-kept 
beds of bright flowers — Dutch tulips, hya- 
cinths, lilies-of-the-valley ; near the house 
there are lilac and laburnum trees, and lau- 
restinus in full bloom. Every little nook 
has sometliing to show of gaiety or green- 
ness. 

Mrs. Rede, a patient-looking, sweet-faced 
little widow, is the owner of Cleveden Mill, 
and also of a large farm over in the dales. 
Her son Anthony manages the mill, and acts 
as her steward generally. To-day he is at his 
usual post — the desk of the dingy little count- 
ing-house. 

Jenny passing by with short quick steps, 
her head thrown back a little, the impertinent 
white feather fluttering over her hat, the pink- 
and-white flounces daintily gathered together, 
appears to have forgotten that the counting- 
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house window looks out on to the road ; her 
attention is fixed upon the cottage gardena 
opposite. Anthony, standing back a little 
from the window, smiles and looks gratified. 
He quite understands, or thinks he does > 
which is equaUy comfortíng. 

" Should he go out and speak to her — -just 
a passing word, a greeting ? " He had asked 
himself this question even before she canie in 
sight. Jenny's answering smile, the straight- 
forward, yet half-shy glance of her dark eyes, 
would be pleasant things to remember. But 
Anthony had put away the desire for them 
resolutely. The Cleveden Mrs. Grundy had 
eyes wonderful for keenness, a tongue wonder- 
fiil for readiness ; but if he could help it 
neither eyes nor tongue should aver busy 
theniselves about the woman he loved and 
reverenced .... Jenny passes on, 
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feeling somewhat disappointed. Anthony 
waJks up and down the counting-house, in- 
dulging felicitous dreams. 

He had a dark handsome face, and a tall, 
straight figure, and there were indications of 
sturdiness of fibre, both mental and physical, 
in his appearance. No man of his standing 
was more respected in Cleveden or the neigh- 
bourhood : no one's opinion more frequently 
quoted. " Anthony Rede said so," was consi- 
dered a satisfactory conclusion to almost any 
argument. But in speaking of his character 
or his manner, people rarely agreed, unless 
they agreed to acknowledge that he was hard 
to understand. Perhaps they were right. 
His was a strong nature ; and, like almost ali 
such natures, twofold. The one Anthony 
Rede was calm, and self-possessed, and impas- 
ôive : the other, little known to any, was full 
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of fire and vehemence and passion. Some- 
thing of this dual nature you saw in his 
physiognomy. His eye, dark and eager and 
penetrating, was not in keeping with the broad 
forehead ; and his finely-chiselled nostril, 
dilating with every passing emotion, was 
strangely at variance with the firm mouth and 
deeply-cleft chin. His was not a face nor a 
figure that you could pass with slight notice, 
not even in his working dress,-the light grey 
suit he is wearing to<Uy. 

Jenny, sitting near the open window of 
Mrs. Rede^ cosy parlour, feels a thrill pass 
through her in spite of herself when the 
straight grey figure comes up the garden path. 
The proud little mother, glancing out, drops 
some stitches of her knitting, and Jenny 
offers eagerly to take them up — ^glad to have 
something to do when those inscrutable eyes 
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come into the room. Eachel Rede, Anthony'8 
•cousin, a tall, dark, quiet-looking girl, with a 
drooping figure, is the only one of the trio 
who makes no sign. 

"WJiat mysterious change has come over 
Anthony ? In the counting-house, half-an- 
hour ago, he was in his softest, most impres- 
sible mood ; Rachel, glancing up now, wonders 
much to see that his mood is hard and frigid. 
3STot that the look on his face is new to her, 
>but it must be altogether new to Jenny Kirke. 
His very manners and movements are cold 
a*d careless ; a^d his voice, saying iix an aim- 
less way, " How are you to-day, Miss Kirke V 
has a forced indifference in it patent even to 
Mrs. Rede. 

Rachel, watching him for a moment or two, 
a little anxiously, but unobtrusively, invents 
an excuse for crossing the room, and coming 
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back she glances toward him with a smile — a 
certain quiet soothing smile peculiarly her 
own ; and she puts the new " Saturday Re- 
view" on the table beside him. Anthony, 
turning the pages over greedily, forgets to 
look stoical, but becomes absorbed to an ex- 
tent quite irritating. 

Jenny is vexed and puzzled, and gives her 
whole attention to Mrs. Rede^ knitting, not 
forgetting to keep up an accompaniment of 
laughing and chattering. Her eyes grow 
brighter, her cheeks pinker, and her vexa= 
tion grows deeper, finding that her smiles, 
her glances, and her little pleasantries are ali 
thrown away. 

For a time she is silent ; and then glancing 
up once more with a troubled, beseeching, 
bewitching look, she finds to her surprise that 
Anthony is watching her intently. His 
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eyes have in them love and admiration and 

pain. 

Presently sudden smiles light up the two 

clouded faces, and over one face a rich warm 

flush spreads rapidly. The review is laid 

aside, Anthony cresses over to the sofá where 

Jenny is sitting, and sits down close by her — 

so close that his arm, thrown over the top of 

his chair, touches the sleeve of her dress, and 

for the second time this afternoon a myste- 

rious little wave of emotion thrills through 

her — not through her only. 

" What makes you so industrious to-day ?" 

* 

Anthony asks; the tones of his voice are 
low and pleasant, and there is a soft intentness 
of meaning in his eyes powerful to irradiate 
most commonplace words. 

"Am I more industrious than usual?" 
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Jenny says, smiling, and lifting the long 
brown lashes for a moment. 

" Yes, I should say so ; I don't remember 
ever seeing those small fingers fly so fast 
before." Then a new thought comes to 
him suddenly, lighting up ali his face ; and, 
taking the knitting from Jenny, he returns it 
to his mother-retaming one of Jemi/s hands 
in his. 

" Tm going to tell yonr fortune," he says, 
opening the small brown palm and lay- 
ing it in his own, somewhat tremulously. 
"Have you any faith in my prophetic 
powers ?" 

" None whatever, — neither in yours nor in 
anybody else's. 3 

*' Sceptical little woman ! Then I shall not 
be able to tell you so much as I might 
have done ; yonr want of faith will act 

vol. i. 3 
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as a negative influence. But there is a good 
deal of fate here ; an event of some magni- 
tude is not far distant, and hefre is a surprise 
quite close at hand." 

" What kind of surprise — a pleasant one ?" 

" Yes ; I suppose so." 

" You don't look as if the knowledge of it 
was particularly pleasant. Tell me something 
more about it." 

Jenny, looking up for a moment with 
that soft power in her glance of which she is 
so conscious, meets Ànthony s eyes again ; 
and Anthony, smiling and bending down a 
little to catch her expression more ftdly, 
replies,— 

" I cannot to-day ; you are in such an in- 
-credulouB mood. Try to appreciate my gifts 
better, and I shall be able to tell you any- 
thing." 
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He permita the little hand to be with- 
èawn, witli some relúctance. The paet few 
moments have been pleasant, and very good 
to nourish hope upon. "What a fool he had 
been to get into that dark, doubting mood, 

and ali because of a dozen spiteful words said 
by a spiteful womanl Surely he had no 
<5ause for doubt. Truth was the very essence 
of Jenny Kirke^ nature, and her eyes and 
ter smile 8 could hardly be less truthful than 
ter words and her deeds. But he wotdd 
secure to himself perfect rest in this matter 
soon — very soon. With this sweet, new as- 
surance upon him, he might have spoken this 
«vening, but for the surprise that waa coming 
to Jenny. 

Presently tea is brought in. Kachel, busy 
™th the teacups, is brighter and more con- 
versational than is usual with her, and 
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Authony subsides into a silence that appears 
to be very pleasant to himself. Tet, hardly 
silence, — perhaps a more dangerous kind of 
conversation, for the eye is less diplomatic 
than the tongue, and unreserved to a degree 
most inexpedient. Jenny, understanding, 
smiles and chatters ali manner of replies. 
It is so pleasant, she thinks, sitting at tea in 
that cosy room, with people talking to her 
and listening to her, and making much of 
her in every way. There are bright flowers 
in the windows and in the vases, and aU 
round a homely litter of books and work, 
and magazines and newspapers. There is a 
fine-toned piano open at the other end of the 
room, a canary in a cage, a lazy-looking tor- 
toiseshell cat asleep on the rug ; and there 
are pictures on the walls, some pretty 
brackets of carved wood, and on a side table 
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some beautiful old china. Nothing is lost 
upon Jenny, for her day dreams for years 
past have been of a home made home-like 
by such things as these. The people 
round her, too, are unlike any other people 
she has known — strangely unlike. They 
are gentler and kinder, more considerate, 
and their manners are better and quieter, 
their voices lower and sweeter ; and there is 
some undiscerned element that makes the at- 
mosphere about them seem higher and pnrer 
than it is elsewhere. 

After tea, Antíiony, going back to the mil], 
lingers about the door for a moment or two, 
and Jenny, standing in the leafy porch, has 
little intuitions concerning his reluctance. 

" Why don't you go back to your work V 
she asks, mischievously. 

"Iam going, presentiy." 
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"Whynotgonow?" 

And perceptions of a certain intuitiva 
natuxe come to Anthony. Is Jenny quite 
aure that she wishes him to go ? he wonders, 
with a smile. For a moment he hesi- 
tates. He is not obliged to go ; indeed, he 
very rarely goes back after tea ; but there are 
some invoices to be sent off this evening. 
Yes, he must go. 

"There is no necessary connection be- 
tween liking a thing and doing it," he says, 
thinking aloud. 

The remark brings a thoughtful look to- 
Jenny's face, and Anthony, seeing it there, 
cannot but perceive how it heightens what 
she possessos of beauty. She only wants . » 
. . . What is it she wants? Various 
words come to his mind, — culture, training, 
softening ; but none of them seem to express 
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the right thing. They would involve too 
much change in Jenny Kirke. 

When Anthony had gone, Rachel and 

Jenny went out to the garden at the back of 

the house, a wide, sloping, old-fashioned place, 

with apple trees covered with pink-and-white 

blossoms, green, bristling gooseberry bushes, 

fruit-trees on the walls, and beds of ail kinds 

of vegetable prose. There was a tiny new 

greenhouse at one end, quite full of new 
plante, in new bright-red pots ; There were 

straight gravei walks, with long flights 

of stone steps leading from the lower walks to 

the higher ones ; and at the upper left-hand 

corner of the garden there was a shabby 

little red brick summer-house, with a blue- 

green door. 

The two girls, walking up and down, 
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taJked of the coming music meeting, of the 
solos and duets that were to be sung, and of 
the people who were to sing them — half-a- 
dozen or so of Cleveden people, who formed a 
kind of appendage to the Port St. Hilda 
Chorai Society. Sometimes they met at each 
other's houses to practise ; sometimes they 
went "down to town;" and sometimes — 
three or four times in the year — they assisted 
at amateur concerts over at Port St. Hilda. 

Presently, from beyond the apple-trees, 
there carne a sound of footsteps and rustling 
silk. Á black silk figure first, and then some 
blue silk came in sight; and then a fair- 
haired young man stroking a yellow mou- 
s tache. 

The black silk figure was Miss Stanier, a 
tall stately-looking woman about forty years 
of age, with a pleasant smile and a conde- 
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scendingly winning manner. Jenny would 

not see the condescension. She liked to have 

her soft little brown cheeks crushed together 

between two large white beautiful hands, 

to be kissed witt an airy little kks on the 

forehead, and to be talked to as if she were a 

spoiled petted child. Horatia Stanier did ali 

this, and did it in an elegant way that cast 

quite a spell over the little moorland bred 

maiden who stood smiling in pink muslin. 

On the other side of the path, a pretty 

bright-looking girl was saying in a shrill 

voice to Rachel Rede, — 

" So you're not sorry to see us an hour 
before the time ? — Thatfs strange ! — Ali the 

way as we carne I was imagining how you 

would look when you saw us. Not surprised 

of course, — you're too polite for that; and 

not annoyed, you're too much — no, Hl put 
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it auother way, you're too conscientious. I 
dare say you'd have ali sorte of qualms if you 
made anybody feel uncomfortable for the 
tenth part of a second. And here am I 
making you feel as uncomfortable as possible, 
and enjoying it!-But what did I begin 
about ? — Oh ! about our coming so early — 
Don't you want to know why ?" 

" Yes, very much," Rachel said, laughing* 
Maria Stanier was amusing always, and some- 
times attractive. The latter when there was 
no spleenfulness on the fluent tongue, no 
malice in the quick sparkling eyes. There 
were no traits of this kind visible to-day, but 
a little exultation, — a little gleam as of 
triumph to come. 

"What is it ali about V* Jenny asked, 
Uffcing her big brown eyes to Fred Stanier's 
face. Fred smiled and coloured a little 
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and passed his fingers lightly over his mous- 
tache : then he looked at his elder sister as if 
he were looking for help. He was not a mau 
of many words. 

" Ah ! what is it about ? " Horatia Stanier 
said, laying her hand affectionately on Jeniiy'» 
shoulder. " I wonder if it can be anything 
about Tuesday ? or about a certain exceed- 
ingly dear littile friend of ours ? " 

Tuesday ! — Jenny's twentieth birthday ! 
How had they discovered it ? What were 
they going to do ? Was this the surprise of 
which Anthony Rede had spoken ? 

And Horatia Stanier went on : — 

" Don't look so perplexed dear, — no need 
for peçplexity, for anything but pleasure. We 
are going to have a picnic on that day, to 
Arnecliffe woods, unless you prefer any other 
placa We want to talk over the invita- 
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tions. It is to be your fête you know. The 
idea was FrecTs. Don't you think it is a good 
one? 

"More than good," Jenny said with a 
strange new quietness. No thanks could be 
made audible. A little embarrassment, down- 
cast glances, soft pink blushes, — what was to 
be niade of these ? Fred wondered. 

" And now I am going in to tell Mrs. Rede 
ali about it," Horatia Stanier says, smiling 
and s weeping gracefully away. Jenny watch- 
ing her, wonders whether she can ever 
attain to such fine manners, to such an ele- 
gant presence, to such fluent and graceful 
speech — no, Jenny; not these things for 
you ; but, on the whole, things much better. 

By means of a little innocent diplomacy, 
Maria Stanier contrives to keep Rachel Bede 
sauntering to and fro on the paths at the 
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lower end of the garden, and Jenny and Fred 

walk slowly up and down by the old wall 

where pear trees grow with beds of violeta 

ali round the roots. 

Fred Stanier was a clerk in the bank over 

at Port St. Hilda. He was, as I have said, a 

young man, not more than one-and-twenty ; 

but he was tall, and had a manly way with 

him, and looked much older. He was some- 

what handsome, people said everywhere ; and 

he had g^y eyes of singular beáuty, — large 

liquid-looking eyes, glancing out lovingly ot 

shyly, or pathetically, from under long golden 

brown lashes, just like the eyes of a girL It 

was a strange adventitious kind of fascination 

they lent him ; but sufficiently powerful, and 

operative at times without effort of his will or 
consent of other people's. 

He had a pleasant voice too, musical 
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and winning, and with intonations in it 
strangely sweet and suggestive. Ali Cleve- 
den might have heard what he was saying. 
Descriptions of Araecliffe, details of arrange- 
ments for the picnic, anticipations of pleasure, 
nothing more than these,but conveyed through 
these a good deal of other meaning. 

Was it love that was in his heart, and in 
liis eyes, and in his voice ? He thought that 
it was, and Jenny thought so too. But Fred 
knew that he could deceive himself upon this 
point, — that he had before so deceived him- 
self, more than once. Therefore it behoved 
him to be careful, to consider well what love 
waa ; for with ali his experience he was not 
quite sure that he knew. One thing he knew 
and believed in firmly, — Jenny Kirke'8 love 
for him. There could be no doubt about 
that, he thought, smiling down at the little 
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creature by his side ; telling himself that she 

was well content to be there. And there 

carne to him a desire to hear her say so, — not 

in so many words perhaps, but Jenny would 

know how to make the confession. Just then 

an event of the day befbre occurred to him, — 

opportunely one might say, but it had never 
been much out of his thoughts. Had Jenny 

heard of it, — of the new situation that had 

been offered to him ? 

" No," Jenny said, and there was natural 
surprise in her tone, and natural interest; 
but not much of either,— not nearly sufficient. 

Fred was disappointed, and a Uttle sUence 
followed. The birds fluttered away to their 
nesta, the sun went down behind the green 
hill-top, litde crimson edged clouds went sail- 
ing overhead, green leaves quivered gently in 
the violet-scented breeze. 
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" You don't seem much interested," Fred 
said at last. Jenny looked up, surprised 
at the change in his voice. She had been 
thinking of other things. 

"About the offer?" she said, "I had 
almost forgotten. Is it a better situation T 

• * 

" Yes, much better." 

" You will take it then, of course V 

" I haven't decided. . . . Perhaps I am not 

quite so ready to leave Cleveden as you 

appear to think!" 

" To leave Cleveden T 

"To leave Cleveden/' Fred echoed, with 
returning complacency. 

Another little pause followed. Would 
Fred say where he was going ? Would 
Jenny ask ? 

She glanced up presently with that beseech- 
ing glance of hers ; and Fred Stanier looked 
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down. His beautiful grey eyes, intent, love^ 
lit, were very irresistible. 

"Tell me where you are going?" Jenny 
said softly, almost in a whisper. 

" Where I may be going The post 

that is offered to me is that of cashier in the 
Bank, Liverpool." 

" Liverpool !" 

Poor Jenny ! How foolish of you ! You 
might have found a dozen excuses for hiding 
that tell-tale fe*ce of yours for a few se- 
conds, and your voice need hardly have had 
such emotion in it. But Liverpool had on 
the sudden become the end of your small 
world ; and on the sudden, too, Fred Stanier 
was the light of it. 

There is nothing stranger in our lives than 
the self-revelations that come to us so 
abruptly at times. An acquaintance lifts a 

vol. i. 4 
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curtam for a moment, and we discover that 
we have hated him for years. Another un- 
expectedly lays his hand on your soul, and 
you know at once that that soul is his, haa 
been hip from the beginning ; and straight- 
way you lay it at his feet for ali time, — for 
beyond time. 

A little more silent walking up and down, 
a little more satisfaction on one side, a little 
more disturbance on the other, and then 
Horatia Stanier's voice was heard again : — 

" Where are you, good people — where are 
you ali hiding ? • . . . Oh ! there you are. 
Come in — come in at once. We're waiting 
for you, been waiting ever so long ; Professor 
Wynne is growing quite fidgety. Come, 
Fred. Very pleasantly engaged, I dare say ; 
but pleasures don't last for ever in this world, 
do they, Jenny, dear ?" 
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Jenny's response Is a smile ; and a warm 
flush rises to her cheek. This is only the 
second time that Miss Stanier has called her 
Jenny, and it sounds so new, so sweet. 

There was some confusion in Mrs. Rede s 
little parlour before every body was properly 
placed and provided with music ; and during 
this confusion, Fred Stanier contrived to 
secure for himself standing ground next to 
Jenny Kirke, Anthony Rede looking on with 
a little inquietude. 

" SchilWs € Lay of the Bell/ this evening, 
if you please, ladies and gentlemen," said 
Professor Wynne, tapping the music-stand 
with his bâton, <c We will begin with the 
first chorus. w 

The chorus was sung, then a duet, and 
after the duet another chorus ; and by that 
time the singing began to be entered into 

4-2 
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heartily. Eyes grew brighter, faces more 
kindly, convereation more animated; every 
body seemed to be more or less quickened — 
to forget the dull imperturbability, proper ia 
ali other circumstances of daily life. 

Little wonder, then, that Jenny Kirke was- 
quickened. Sensitive, receptive, emotionai 
at ali times, tremulous now with new 
emotion, — little wonder that every fibre of 
her soul responded to the touch of music. 
Strange new power was in her, Her eyes. 
had never been more dangerously bright and 
fascinating, her voice had never before had 
such tones in it When she and Fred sang 
the duet — 

" Oh. tenderest passion known to mortais ! 
Oh golden hours first blessed with love !" 

Anthony Rede stood staring and listening 
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like one in a dream. And other people stared 
and listened ; and when the real business of 
the evening was over, Jenny was made to 
sing song after song, simply because of the 
pleasure it gave them to listen. Jenny was 
pleasant to look at, too, as she stood there, 
stirred, and eager, and glowing. Her head 
was thrown back a little, her hands lightly 
<slasped before her, and there was a seeming 
unconsciousness and self-abandonment in her 
air and manner that was the greatest charm 
of ali, one man thought. But most people 
there thought only of the wondrous spell that 
her voice had in it,— ali the more wondrous 
because her powers were so entirely un- 
<jultivated. She could read music, read it 
fairly at sight, but she had not the slightest 
idea whether it was bad or good ; and the 
people who heard it could hardly tell either, 
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so passionate, so sympathetic, were the 
inflections of her flute-like voice. Strangely 
sweet it was, and the rich fali tones were 
poured out with a lightness and ease im- 
possible to any but the possessor of bigh 
physical power. But there was more than 
this^omething of artist soul witínn, instinct 
with pathos and tenderness, something that 
you heard with a thrill, with a longing to go 
down on your knees and worship something 
or somebody. 

Fred Stanier would have been quite ready 
to go down on his knees — at least figura- 
tively— had circumstances permitted him to 
do sojust then. For the first time in his 
whole life he had attained to something that 
in more sober moments he would have called 
recklessness. In the garden he had been 
very sober — counting costs with most com- 
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mendable deliberation. He had acknowledged 
to himself that his sister Horatia, speaking 
of Jenny Kirke, had spoken wisely, that it 
would be rather a good thing for him, a 
young man with little beyond his salary as a 
bank clerk, to marry Abel Kirke's daughter. 
It might be that Horatia's advice had been 
given too persistently ; but she was deeply 
impressed with the value of it. One of the 
grand struggles of her life was caused by the 
effort to keep up an appearance of ease and 
comfort on means altogether inadequate to 
the support of the reality. Her income, de- 
rived from a small fortune left her by a maiden 
aunt, was limited; but no one outside the 
somewhat pretentious-looking house was al- 
lowed to suspect its limitations. Fred knew 
something of the continuous effort. How 
could he help knowing ? For years past, on 
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every possible occasion, the probability had 
been brought before him that he could only 
avoid a life of similar negation for himself by 
making — not a mercenary marriage, but a 
marriage in which the desire for money should 
be carried as far as it would conveniently go. 
But on the other hand, matrimony was not an 
attractive thing in his eyes. He was in the 
habit of telling himself that liberty was 
sweet. It had occurred to him, too, while 
walking by Jenny's side, that she was 
not altogether the ideal woman of his imagi- 
nation, that bright and winning as she was, 
her manners were, to speak in mild terms, 
rather rustic, that her education had been of 
the most elementary description, that but for 
her innate passion for music, she would have 
been wholly unaccomplished ; and, worse than 
ali beside, that her social position was not 
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equal to his own ; no light matter to a man 
sensitive to Hs neighboui*' opinion.. 

Only two hours ago ali this — what is the 
value of it now ? It will go for little if Fred 
Stanier can only have the pleasure of walking 
with Jenny Kirke as far as the gate of the 
old Hall. He was not quite sure whether he 
could manage this. It had so happened that 
the music-meeting had only been once or 
twice at Mrs. Rede's since Jenny carne to 
Cleveden ; and he could not remember 
whether on these occasions she had gone 
home with the Wards, who lived on the top 
of the hill, or whether Anthony Rede had 
condescended to accompany her. There was 
only this little doubt about the way being 
olear. If fortune favoured him he would take 
advantage of the favour : he would not wait 
for the opportunity that the picnic was to 
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have afforded him. His sisters could walk 
home without his protection. They would 
only be too glad when he explained why he 
had left them. 

Such were his thoughts while the numerous 
leave-takings were going on. He was left 
alone at last with Mrs. Rede and Anthony ; 
and Mrs. Rede wondered to herself why he 
stayed, and why Jenny was so long upstairs 
putting her hat on. She carne down presentíy, 
she and Rachel, and Jenny said "Good 
night," and then, turning to go, saw that the 
two men stood waiting for her, waiting 
silently, but for the fierce meaning on either 
face. They had not really understood each 
other's intentions till that moment, and it was 
a strong moment for both, more especially for 
the stronger man. Jenny perceived something 
of the situation, glancing timidly from one to 
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the other ; and when Anthony Rede, taking 
his hat, said in a voice hard with suppressed 
impetuosity, "J shall see Miss Kirke safe 
home," she looked up into his face with an 
expression so fdll of fright that Fred Stanier 
was half comforted. " She'11 never marry 
such an overbearing fool as that/' he said ta 
himself, during his solitary walk to the* 
Poplars. 

What said Anthony Rede to himself? 
He said nothing to Jenny Kirke, but, never- 
theless, the thoughts of his heart were very 
busy about her. His fate had come, — for 
good or for evil ; this he felt, as one feels a 
sudden change in the atmosphere, and the 
longing to know what was to be his lot was 
growing almost irresistíble. Once during the 
evening, while Jenny was singing, he had 
failed for the moment to see the necessity of 
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resistance. Why should he not ask a quês- 
tion, — receive an answer? Then, remem- 
bering what Maria Stanier had said in the 
«afternoon, speaking of the picnic, and as he 
remembered feeling afresh the keenness of the 
little arrows she had shot so skilfully, he 
acknowledged to himself, with something of 
bitterness, that it would be taking a dis- 
honourable advantage were he to put his 
thoughts and desires into spoken words just 
now. His regret that he had not done so 
before — that he had waited to win Jenn^s 
love before asking for it — was deep ; but 
regret was useless. He walked on silently, 
the touch of Jenny's hand on his arm 
«eeming to make a pain there ; and the 
strange, new-born trouble that was about his 
heart making a pain that had in it no 
seeming. 
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Anthony Redes silence was a new experi- 
ence to Jenny Kirke — new, and not altogether 
pl^t. Thare ™ ,0-»^ oppr*»™ 
in it. She would have broken it had she had 
the courage so to do; but courage failed 
Ler, — this, perhaps, because her conscience 
was not quite clear. Nothing seemed quite 
clear to her at that moment, Would she 
have to give up caring for Anthony if — if she 
cared more for some one else ? That was a 
very painful thought — hardly to be tolerated. 
Anthony was like a brother, she told hei*self ; 
more like a brother than Fred Stanier. He 
was more thoughtful about her comfort in 
small things ; he had a more homely tender- 
ness about him, and he did not seem to be 
so much above her, so far away, as Fred did ; 
nay, in some unaccountable way, he made her 
feel always as if she were his superior. Yet^ 
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notwithstanding, she did not care for him in 
the same way that she had suddenly dis- 
covered herself to care for Fred. This was 
liking ; that was love, — a love, the full return 
of which would exalt ter, not only in ter own 
eyes, but in the eyes of the worid. Thus she 
decided, but the decision was not satisfactory. 
A brother ! Anthony was more to her than 
any brother could have been, — for the 
moment she wished she might tell him so, 
and win him out of that silence, — win him to 
speak to her as he had always spoken lately, 
gently and tenderly, and in words full of sweet, 
half-hidden meanings. Would he never speak 
so again ? Then the new joy would lose half 
its joyfulness ; nay, at that moment Jenny 
doubted whether it would ever be a real joy 
at ali. 

Only a minute or two they stood at the 
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gate of the old Hall ; Anthony Rede still 
subdued by the strength of the control he 
was exercising over himself; Jenny still 
longing, tremulously longing, for word or 
siga. But no sign was given, nor any word 
save a quiet " Good-night." 



CHAPTER IV. 



DISAPPOINTMENT. 



"Love, ali agreeable as it is, pleasos more by the 
manner in which it shows itself than on its own account." 

La Bochefouoauld. 

Overhead, a bright blue sky, with shining 
white clouds ; and rising up to it masses of 
golden-green foliage, swaying, tossing, droop- 
ing on every side. 

Down at the bottom of the wood the River 
Esk ran swiftty, branching out here and there 
into little streams, dashing over rocks and 
stones, making "falis" and "fosses" in un- 
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suspected little nooks. Foaming here, glid- 
ing there ; now making you deaf with its 
rushing, and now singing, tfll you longed 
to eleep for a while, and dream sweet 
dreams. 

And ali through and behind the trees 
huge lichened rocks, dark shale cliffs, or 
crags of white gritstone rising up every- 
where; the foliage rustling between them, 
below them, above them. Ali about the 
bewilderment of winding pathways, large and 
abrupt masses of fallen rock scattered ; some 
soft and bright, with richly-tinted mosses, and 
some with deep fissures in them out of which 
silver birches sprang. The white stems glit- 
tered, the feathery sprays waved gently over- 
head, and the sun gleamed through, lighting 
up a most rare luxuriance of woodland flowers 
and ferns. Wild flowers of every bue were 
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there, " coming forth in clusters," as Ruskin 
has beautifully written, "crowded for very 
love ; there was room enough for ali, but they 
crushed their leaves into ali manner of strange 
shapes only to be nearer to each other." 

And there, in the very heart of ali this 
wild, bright beauty, was the picnic party from 
Cleveden. Noisy, merry, and, for the most 
part, happy; boiUng tea-kettles in gipsy 
fashion, drinking tea, laughing and chat- 
ting, dancing and singing with a gaiety 
that knew nothing of eclipse ; flirting with 
an enjoyment that knew nothing of disguise. 
Jenny Kirke — elected Gipsy Queen, in virtue 
of her birthday and her brown eyes — was 
most radiant in a new muslíh dress and white 
straw hat, with pink rosebuds. 

If anybody there was out of his element, it 
was Anthony Rede, who was not happy, 
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though Jenny had made his tea, and had 
showered at least as many smiles, bright 
glances, and winning little words and ways 
upon him as upon Fred Stanier. Yet still, 
Authony was disquieted, and also a little an- 
guiar and ill at ease. He could neither dance 
nor sing, and he had never in ali his Kfe 
been at a picnic before ; he half wished he 
had not come now. He asked himself why 
he had done so ; but the answer was not difiB- 
cult to find. Doubt as much as he might ; nay, 
had he arrived at despair, there would still be 
a painftd pleasure in being near Jenny Kirke. 
í: This was an unfortunate mood to be in, 
when everybody else was bright and gay, and 
he half-despised himself for it, and began 
to make efforts to recover himself A 
country dance had just begun; Jenny was 
dancing with Fred Stanier, and he did not 

5— 2 
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care to stand looking on, so he sauntered list- 
lessly away. 

There were half-a-dozen little groups of 
people sitting or standing about, besides stray 
couples, and solitary individuais here and 
there gathering flowers. One of these solitaiy 
people was Rachel Rede ; she had wandered 
to a little deli, where the ground was like a 
mosaic of turquoises and emeraids. Anthony 
joined her, and gathered flòwere for her, 
forget-me-nots, for they grew in such profa- 
sion that there was no room for anything eh& 
to grow just there. There was a very tremu- 
lous little quiver at the corner of Rachel's 
mouth as she took them, though it was a big 
unsentimental looking bunch, and given with- 
out the leaat intentness in the manner of 
giving. Yet stiU they were forget-me-nots, 

end Anthony had gathered them for her» 
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Should she treasure them or not ? she aaked 
herself; and the answer was, "no/' so she 
put her own bunch and Anthonys together, 
giving no sign of the inward hesitation. 

This was EacheFe way. She was no ideal 
woman, but flesh and blood, and beset with 
trial and temptation as we ali of us are ; yet 
ahe held no parley with the latter. This was 
to be done, not that. Her strength was 
-centred on the one effort, not wasted in strife. 
Strife there was within her, had been often 
within her of late ; but it was strife with 
sorrow, not with sin, — surely not with sin 
she said to herself, half-doubtfully. To love 
was as natural to her as to breathe, and if her 
love for Anthony, — a love cousinly first, then 
aisterly, had gone deeper, — 

" Like a holy thought 
Which is a piayei befoie one knows of it," 
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surely this was not a thing to be repented 
of ? Something to regret it might be, to hold 
for ever as a regret ; to hold deeply, silently, 
reverently, and to hold in a soul receptive of 
ali light or strength that might come from 
such holding. 

While Rachel was thinking, Anthony 
gathering flowers and talking, and trying 
to persuade himself that he was acting 
philosophicaJly, the Staniers were setting 
out on a quest for a certain fern, a three- 
branched polypody, or Pólypodium Dry<ypteri& 
as Miss Stanier called it : — Z 

" You will come with me, Jenny dear/' she 
said, in her smooth beautifol tones. " I want 
to show you some of the ferns that grow 
at Arnecliffe. I should like to teach you ali 
about ferns, it is a most delightful study . . . 
You are coming too, Maria, and Fred, of 
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course. If I do find the dryopteris it will 
probably be in some out-of-the-way place 
where I cannot reach it." 

" I can't imagine Jenny caring in the least 
for ferns, or for anything else ' that wants 
* studying/ " Maria said, putting her arm 
round Jenny's waist ; Jenny laughed as- 
sentingly, and the two girls went dancing 
away together, down to a thicker part of the 
wood, Horatia and Fred following. 

The fern was soon found, though out of 
reach, as Horatia had prophesied. It hung 
in feathery sprays from the side of a huge 
mos8-covered stone, on the top of a craggy 
piece of cliff, the transparent yellow-green 
fronds waving over the warm brown moss 
most temptingly. Miss Staniers exclamations 
of delight were manifold, and Fred was dis- 
patched to the top of the cliff without delay. 
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It seemed rather a dangerous adventure, 
and Jenny trembled and turned a little paler 
as she watched him springing about over the 
rocks. Miss Stanier saw the change, and 
patted the sallow little face in a very meaning 
manner. " Don't be afraid, darling," she said 
in a soft whisper. 

Presently Fred carne down again, bringing 
the fern with ali its mossy roots about it ; 
Jenny was relieved, Miss Stanier "en- 
chanted," and begged Fred and dear Jenny 
to try to find another root or two. 

Maria assisted in the search for a^hile, but 
soon it was discovered that Horatia was 
missing, and Maria had to go in search of her. 
Fred did not seem to care any more about 
the fern, they would come a little later in the 
season, when ferns would be more plentiful. 
He would rather walk a little further up 
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the gill just now— would Jenny come with 
him? 

It was only a brief walk, and for the most 
part silent, the few words that did come were 
said in altered and self-conscious voices ; yet 
for Jenny it was more than a pleasant walk. 
There was such a strange sweet mystery ali 
around, such a tenderness m the trembling of 
the silver birches, such an eloquence in the 
sward, blue with forget-me-nots, such a thrill 
of a coming joy in the sunny atmosphere. 

Joy was a new thing to Jenny Kirke, 

for ali her bright, happy temperament cause 
for abiding joy was a new thing. And it 
was to her as wine running through her veins, 
crowding upon her brain swift bright visions 
of things to be, throwing a halo of unspeak- 
able radiance round the things that were. 
But unfortunately, no such glamour was 
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present for Fred Stanier just then, and a 
little dismay began to creep o ver him , finding 
that no glamour of any kind seemed possible. 
He believed himself to be in love, he had 
come there with the intention of making 
a confession of love, but never man at such 
moment was possessed of less of lover-like 
emotion. It was Horatia^ doing, he told 
himself. She had watched him ali the day, 
and urged him ali the week, until the thing 
she had urged had become a source of doubt 
and vexation. He knew she had done it 
for his good, but she had better have left 
him to find out what was good for himself. 
,Yet it would be well not to act the part 
of a fool ; and seeing that he had more 

than a suspicion of rivalry, it would certainly 
be foolish to delay any longer. 

Yet still— contrary to previous experience, 
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he thought love making a very difficult 
thing ; and Jenny was making it needlessly 
difficult. Why wasn't she bright and chatty 
and coquettish, as she had always been before? 
There was nothing partícularly feacinating in 
downcast eyes and silence. Then he put his 
hands into his pockets and whistled a little ; 
and then begged pardon for forgetting him- 
self so far. . 

Presently they carne to a gate at the edge 
of the wood that stopped further progress ; 
then, turning back a little, Fred led the 
way to a moss-grown stone half-hidden among 
the foliage. There was an opening between 
the trees in front, disclosing a distance of sofb 
dark hills, and weird mist-filled valleys ; and 
lying spread out in the vast foreground were 
dark fir-woods, gloomy crags, and wide undu- 
lating fields, where the golden glory of the 
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western sun lingered tenderly on green hill- 
sides, touching the soul with a touch like that 
of sad far-off music, or the memory of a last 
loving word . . . Fred Stanier felt the mood 
that was upon him soften somewhat, and 
he drew nearer to the little Gipsy Queen 
at his side. What was she thinking and 
feeling ? he wondered. Then he took her 
hand, and said in his gentlest tone, — 

" Were you ever so happy before, Jenny ? " 
Jenny looked up for a moment, and it 
seemed to Fred that. her eyes had less of 
happiness than of surprise in them. She 
was surprised, and annoyed too,— the ques- 
tion was not at ali of the kind she had ex- 
pected. It was premature and ill-considered. 
" Why should you suppose I anx particu- 
larly happy just now?" she asked a little 
saucily. 
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Fred saw the mistake he had made, and it 
imtated him, threw him back into the harder 
mood he had been in before. What could he 
say ? What an idiot he was ! And what a 
wicked little creature Jenny was to pretend 
to misunderstand him in that way ! 

" I do wish people could make themselves 
tmderstood mthout having to put their 
thoughts into words," he said at last ; but it 
was not said tenderly, and his voice had very 
jarring inflectíons in it. 

" Why should you wish that ?" Jenny asked. 
"I shouldn't wish it, if even it were pos- 
sible." 

" Shouldn't you ? Why?" 

"Because words are so pleasant to re- 
member." 

Fred began to recover himself. " I should 
think that must depend upon the nature of 
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the words," he said, speaking once more in 
the tenderest tone he could command. 

" Of course. I was thinking only of plea- 
sant ones." 

There was another littlç silence : it was 
broken by Fred — 

" Do you know I have been longing for 
pleasant words ali day — íiay, for many days ; 
words that must be said by you to have real 
pleasantness in them. . . . Will you 
say them, Jenny ? " 

Stíll the forced tone, the emotionless man- 
ner. And what a way of putting a question ! 
What answer could be made to anything so 
pointless as that ? 

< " Try to understand me, Jenny," he began 
aorain. and this time his tone was that of a 
man deeply injured. " Try to understand me. 
If you knew what love was— real love, you 
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wouldn't be ao — so perverse. . . . I do 
love you ; you know I do, and I want you to 
tell me that Tm not mistaken in supposing 
that you love me a little in return. Tell me 
Tm not mistaken, Jenny dear. One word 
will make me happy." 

But the word was not forthcoming, nor 
likely to be while that peculiar smile was on 
Jenny's lips and in her eyes. It was not a 
pleasant smile : tbere was disappointment in 
it, and a vexed surprise. 

Tbis the love, the mere expectancy of which 
had hushed her soul into new humilities, 
new attitudes — graceful, tender, sympathetic ? 
This the one passion of a life — a life like hers, 
instinct ali through with chords waiting to be 
swept into music ? This the one crown pos- 
sible for her woman's forehead ? 

It was not in these exact words that Jenny 
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sat questioning, but these hold her meaning. 
How then could any word be given of the 
nature required? Clearly it could not be 
given at ali now, and it would be better 
honestly to say so. 

But a way of escape offered. Turningacci- 
dentally she saw through the trees two figures 
coming up the pathway. 

«Here are Emmy Wright and Frank 
Roberts coming !" she exclaimed with evident 
relief. 

" Are they ? " said Fred, rising, " so they 
are ; but youVe time enough to give me an 



answer." 



" Probably ; but it seems to me another 
time will do as well," Jenny said, her tone 
suiting the words. 

And then, daintily mindful of the muslin 
flounces, she sauntered out into the road to 
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meet Emmy Wright ; and Fred made a path- 
way for himself through the brushwood, tear- 
ing angríly along as was natural to a man 
treated in such unheard-of fashion as he had 
been. 



VOLI. 



CHAPTER V. 

A WORD THAT WAS REMEMBERED. 

" Is this enough to say, 
That my desire like ali strongest hopes 
By its own energy fulfilled itself." 

Tbnnyson. 

Down at the bottom of the wood a dark an- 
gular figure, sitting very upright on a ledge 
of overhanging rock, half-hidden by trailing 
brier-sprays. 

There is music in the distance— a flute and 
a violin, and much noise, with laughter, and 
singing — every possible sound that can jar 
upon a soul out of tune ; or so Anthony Rede 
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thinks. He has been sitting here ever since 
Fred and Jenny disappeared. 

An odd moment to choose for a review of 
the past, but probably Anthony did not 
choose. We ali of us know how the closed 
pages have a way of coming up for fresh 
notice now andthen, opening of themselves at 
the marked passages. But the marked pas- 
sages in Anthony Rede's life were few and 
far between. His early years had been very 
uneventftd years ; outwardly prosperous, with 
no contrary undercurrents worth speaking o£ 
Yet ali through, almost as fax back as he could 
remember, there had been a sense of incom- 
pleteness, a need of something to widen his 
nature a little, to draw the egotism out of 
him. But he would have smiled had any one 
told him that the thing he needed was the 
touch of that electricity (known before Gal- 

6—2 
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vani) that thrills through a mau when he first 
finds himself loving much, and much loved. 

He is beginning to have 
a glimmering of the fact that scepticism on 
this point is misplaced. 

That he does love much there is no doubt 
whatever, but this of itself is hardly a joy ta 
him at the present moment. It has been said, 
he remembers, that the pleasure of loving ia 
tõ love— that we are happier in the passion 
we feel than in that we excite ; but this can 
only be true where we are sure that some — 
enough for satisfaction— has béen excited. 
Anthony cannot be sure— what ground has he 
for being sure ? Palpably none. But impalp- 
ably? With this question dominant he 
goes back over the days since Jenny Kirke 
carne to Cleveden eagerly, hopefully, perhaps 
with undue hopefulness, Until at last a sense 
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of assuranoe vibrates through him, holding 

* 

him breathless for the moment, a moment he 
will never forget. Let Jenny's future words 
and actions be what they may, she has loved 
him ; he will hold to this. Herein if nowhere 
else will he take comfort — he has been loved. 
But not yet will he set himself to learn 
lessons of resignation. For aught he knows, 
Jenny may be displaying her most winning 
fascinations in coquetry with Fred Stanier at 
the present moment, yet it may be nothing 
more than coquetry — an indulgence in some- 
thing that gives her pleasure, because nothing 
deeper than pleasure is hers. If more it 
ahould be . , And the thoughts 
that follow are confused and painful ; but 
strong xmderneath that sense of assurance 
lies. 

And the golden light deepens among the 
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brier sprays ; and in the distance the flute 
and the violin play a waltz ; near at hand the 
birds twitter ; down on the pathway below 
whispering lovers saunter along. 

Lovers are they ? no, sisters — Horatia and 
Maria Stanier — and Anthony hearing the purr 
of low voiees begins to move. As he walks 
away he hears a third step [below, striding 
rapidly, and Maria asking in shrill tones — 

" Well ! Where's Jenny ? Have you said 
any thing V And another voice, angry and 
loud, replies, — 

" Said ! Yes ; said ali I have to say, and 
might as well have said it to a stone." 

Anthony Rede is not a man given to palpi- 
tations ; but his pulse bounds a little wildly 
as he hurries up the wood. There is still 
dancing going on. Jenny is waltzing with 
Frank Roberts, and Emmy Wright is looking 
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on a littíe disconsolately ; but there is nothing 
disconsolate in the expression of Ànthony^s 
face as he stands there ; wishing, for the first 

time in his life, that he could dance too. The 
violin must have fallen into the hands of a 
second Paganini, so irresistible are its strains. 
It is intoxicating simply to look and listen. 

By and by the waltz comes to an end, and 
Jenny, — her face flushed, her eyes glowing, 
her dark hair straying over her forehead, sits 
down by Rachel Rede. Anthony sits down too 
presently ; and Jenny asks reproachfully 
where he has been hiding ever since tea? 
There is no reply ; but a handsome face is 
turned toward hers; dark eyes,intent, loving; 
a mouth curved pleasantly, but firm, and full 
of meaning. It is a questioning expression, 
Jenny feels, and her eyes droop under it ; 
and, quite unconsciously, she becomes sub- 
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dued ; haidly able to breathe so freely as 
before. 

Not much respite for the flute and violin. 
Twilight as it is, another quadrille is formed, 
and a little man with a blue tie and a Boman 

« 

nose asks Rachel to dance. " Are you going 
to dance again T Anthony asks of Jenny, 
and Jenny says " No/' without in the least 
knowing why. She had meant to dance 
undoubtedly, but instead she finds herself 
walking with Anthony Rede. Beyond the 
wood they go ; sauntering by hill-side paths 
with wild luxuriance of whin and fern, of 
bracken and brier on either side, with folding 
upland above, clad with waving feras to the 
topmost ridge ; with leafy rustling trees below, 
down to the very edge of the river. Then 
they come to some rugged steps cut in the 
steep hill side, leading down to a bridge. 
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"Beggar's Bridge," Anthony aays, pointing 
out the simple stone arch with its manifold 
time-tints, its curíous lichens, its grassy cran- 
nies ; and he asks Jenny if she knows the 
legend connected therewith. Jenny says 
u No," looking very much as if she would like 
to hear it ; and Anthony, nothing loth, begins 
the tale, under the " perky larches and pine/' 
just on the other side. Jenny is a little dis- 
qnieted ; she takes her hat off, and with 
restiess fingers twists the poor little pink 
calico rosebuds hither and thither. And 
Anthony smiles, and in a rough but pleasant 
voice begins : — 

" ' The dalesmen say that theii light archway 
Is due to an Egton man, 
Whose love was tried by a whelming tide ; 
I heard the tale in its native vale, 
And thns the legend ran : — 
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THE BEGGAE'S BKIDGE. 

i 

" i Why lingers my loved one? Oh ! why does he roam, 
On the last wintei^s evening that hails him at home ? 
He promised to see me once more ere he went, 
But the long rays of gloaming ali lonely Pve spent — 
The stones at the fording no longer I see — 
Ah ! the darkness of night has concealed them from me/ 

The maiden of Glaisdale sat lonely at eve, 

And the cold stormy night saw her hopelessly grieve : 

But when she looked forth from her casement at morn, 

The maiden of Glaisdale was truly forlorn ! 

For the stones were engulphed where she looked for 

them last 
By the deep swollen Esk, that rolled rapidly past. 
And vainly she strove with her tear be-dimmed eye 
The pathway she gazed on last night to descry. 

Her lover had come to the brink of the tide, 
And to stem its swift current repeatedly tried ; 
But the rough whirling eddy still swept him ashore. 
And relentlessly bade him attempt it no more. 
Exhausted he climbed the steep side of the brae, 
And looked up the dale ere he turned him away ; 
Ah ! from her far window a light flickered dim, 
And he knew she was faithfully watching for him." 

Then Anthony was silent a moment, and 
the restless little fingers were imprisoned. 
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The story isn't finished ?» Jenny inquired, 
looking very much interested. 

" No. How should you like it to finish V 

" I don't know. I think I should like bim 
to try to swim across again. w 

" And be drowned V* 

One of Jenny'8 hands was half-clasped ia 
Anthon/s. He felt the clasp tighten a little,, 
and was satisfied. 

"Tell me what he did?" she said, im- 
patiently. 

" He made this vow : — 



" ' I go to seek my fortune, love, 
In a far, far distant land ; 
And without thy parting blessing, love, 
I am forced to quit the strand. 

But over ArneclifFs brow, my love, 

I see thy twinkling light ; 
And when deeper waters part us, love, 

'Twill be my beacon bright. 
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If ever fortune favour me — 

Saint Hilda ! hear my vow ! 
No lover again in my native plain, 

Shall be thwarted as I am now. 

One day Fll come to claim my bride, 

Ás a worthy and wealthy man ! 
And my well-earned gold shall raise a bridge 

Across this torrentes span.' 

The rover carne back from a far distant land, 
And he claimed of the maiden her long-promised hand ; 
But he built, ere he won her, the bridge of his vow, 
And the lovers of Egton pass o ver it now."* 

" We are not of Egton V* Anthony said 
presently, with a smile and glance of inquiry. 

" No, and " Jenny was about to add, 

" we're not lovers," but she checked herself, — 
too late though. Anthony had heard the 
unspoken words. 

" You*re right not to finish that sentence," 
he said, a sudden strong emotion coming over 

* Bluminated Magazine, 1845. 
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him, — too strong that moment for words. The 

river below, just seen through the young beech 

and hazel trees, went rippling on, green 

boughs waved through the arch of the bridge, 

beyond was a shadowy distance of stems, black 

and grey, silvery and brown. The sun 

light was gone, but the world steeped in 

twilight wàs very beautifuL 

Then a tiny leaflet, that had burst into life 

only á few days before, died, and fluttered 

down from the tree above, nestling in Jenny's 

hair. Anthony took it out, carefufly, ten- 

derly ; the touch of the soft brown waves 

stitríng him ali through. 

" You were right not to finish that sentence/ > 

he went on, in eager tremulous tones. " If 

love mak^ a lover I am yonrs — yours with 

my whole heart and soul, and have been since 

the ve*y first day I saw you. Look at me, 
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Jenny dear ; speak to mê. Tell me that I 
have not spoken too suddenly. I could hardly 
help it. My love is stronger than mysel£ 
Say that I may hope, dearest, — just one 
whispered little 'yes/ and I will be satisfied." 

Jenny trembled, and was silent. Beyond 
doubt this love was real, — sterling enough 
for that crown she had dreamed of ; but in 
her dream the crown had not been placed on 
her forehead by Anthony Rede. Things were 
very bewildering, but there was no time 
to think. 

It has been said that strong and deep love 
is not a loquacious thing, any more than 
is strong and deep gnef, that it is the more 
moderate passion that finds utterance in 
words. Yet the strongest lové has its tran- 
scendent moments, moments wherein the soul, 
moved by emotion, finds that speech is its 
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first instinct. Strong, daring speech it is as a 
rule, and Anthony R,ede's was no exception. 
There was a mastery in his words and in his 
eyes that Jenny was altogether powerless 
to resist, albeit her impulse toward resistance 
was strong. From the first her love for Fred 
Stanier had been deepest when she was away 
from him, — it was so now. Perhaps, after ali, 
she told herself, it had only been a kind 
of awkwardness that had prevented Fred 
from expressing himself with as much power 
and readiness as Anthony Rede ; and it may 
be that in this she was doing Fred little 
more than justice ; but reasoning of this 
kind availed nothing at that moment. If her 
love for Fred was best worth the name in 
his absence, the contrary had ever been true 
of her love for Anthony. There was for her 
-a peculiar, almost magnetic, power in his 
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presence, — a power never before so potent as 
here by Beggar's Bridge. 

Yet still no word carne from her lips, and 
into Anthon/s mind a vague uneaay suspicion 
began to creep. Was it possible after ali that 
her love was not for him ? that her refusal of 
Fred Stanier had been a mere piece of co- 
quetry ? The thought was not to be borne. 
" You must answer me, w he said, in pained, 
agitated tones. " If you cannot love me," — 
if yoU know certainly that you can never love 
me, tell me so at once, — I can bear it — I think 
I can bear it. Tell me, Jenny, tell me to 
leave you, — never to trouble you again." 

Had there been lesa of suffering in his 
voice it was just possible at that moment that 
Anthony might have been taken at his word, 
but the suffering was there. Jenny knew 
herself the cause of it, and she was one 
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of those unfortunately-constituted people to 
whom such knowledge is intolerable. "I 

cannot say that," she said, looking up, and 

Anthony saw that her eyes were full of tears, 

and her íace full of trouble ; but neither the 

tears nor the trouble were rightly compre- 

hended. " Thank heaven you cannot !" he 

said, and the thrill of fervour with which he 

uttered the words swept the chords of the 

vibrant soul at his side into ali manner of 

new harmonies. The strong love that was 

in his heart was lending him the power of 

strong inspiration to sway the heart he was 

pleading for. 

He did not plead in vain. A few more 
moments of passionate entreaty for some word 
of assurance, and then the assurance was 
given, — given with a burst of fulness and 
freedom as unexpeeted as it was welcome. 

vol. i. 7 
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" I do love you," she said, with a sudden, 
almost untender burst of earnestness, as if 
constrained by some half-prophetic spirit # of 
truth to speak against her will. "I do 
love you. I have loved you a long time." 
— Then there was a silence, eloquent with 
an eloquence unknown to language, sweet 
with a sweetness not ali of earth. Only a 
brief silence, but long enough for the word 
Jenny had spoken to engrave itself on the 
heart and on the brain of Anthony Rede, 
long enough for him to hold her for a mo- 
ment, one tender reverent moment, in his 
arms. Iips to lips once, heart to heart 
once. There was no past fór him, no future. 
Love was life, and his whole life's love was in 
that ecstatic present. 

*i* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Two or three hours later the ligbts were 
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•disappearing one by one in the little village 
of Cleveden ; the tired dancers were going to 
rest, some happier for the day that had gone, 
some sadder. Jenny sat near the diamond 
paned window of her own room, wondering 
what happiness really was, and whether people 
«ver forced themselves into believing they 
were happy. 

She had wonderfully little self-knowledge, — 
knew nothing of those self-questioning, self- 
analyzing processes that make up so much of 
the inner life of some people. Habits like 
these are generally born of some great sorrow 
or inquietude, and hitherto no shadow of this 
kind had fallen across Jenny's pathway. But 
there was disquiet written on the little Êtce 
now, and doubt and perplexity. 

Had she been true to herself ? she won- 
dered; or had she two selves within, and 

7—2 
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had been true to the one and false to the 
other ? It was ali very strange, and some- 

thing was wrong somewhere. She ought to 
have felt glad and happy ali over ; but in- 
stead there was a jar, a fear, a sadness. The 
vexy stars looking down seemed sad, and the 
«ghing of ihe wind over the leaves was like 
a whisper of sympathy. Did people always 
feel Kke this when they had done anything 
that would influence their whole lives ? Any- 
thing they could never nndo, never shake 
off? 

She began ia a listless way to pre- 
pare for bed. Anthony had asked if he 
might come up to the Hall on the morrow 
evening, and she had said *yes/ There was. 
pleasure in thinkmg of this, in anticipat- 
ing the love that would be in his words and in 
his accents, and in his face, — a thrill of plea- 
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sure so unmistakable that Jenny stopped to 

wonder at herself, at her own contrareity. If 

this was true, was the other feeling that she 

was tiying to ignore, — trying with ali her 

might to put away, but which would keep ou 

straining at her heart strings, — was this other 

feeling false ? — There was a tear or two on 

Jenny's eyèlashes when she fell asleep. 

And Anthony Rede. What was he doing, 

while Jenny was perplexing herself with 

unanswerable questiona ? There was only 

one question for him. Was he worthy of the 

love he had won ? Was it possible for him 

ever to be worthy of it ? What was in him to 
deserve such a good ? 

This humility — truest sign of truest 

love — ^was the only thing that chastened his 

joy that night. There was no chill word on 

his mothers lip ; no expression save a soft 
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glad smile disturbed the tranquillity of 

RacheFs face. " She's such a nice little thing," 

Mrs. Rede said; "always so cheerful and 

pleasant, and she never gives herself any airs.'* 

Rachel, putting lier hand into Anthony's, 

looking up with a clear happy light in her 

eyes, said siniply, " I am so glad, Anthony, — 

so very glad. — You dont half know how 

good and sweet Jenny is yet." Anthony, 

in the exuberance of his love, bent down and 

kissed her ; and told himself as he did so that 

Rachel would be doubly dear to him now, 

being Jenny's friend. 

I wish my story could end here, — a picture 

like Queen Elizabetfrs portrait, without 

shadows. 



CHAPTER VI 

JSTEW KNOWLEDGE, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

" When we think upon it, 
How little flattering is a woman'8 love I 
Given commonly to whoso'er is nearest, 
And propp'd with most advantage." 

Taylor: Philip van Artevdde. 

The orchard-garden belongiijg to ijie old Hall 
lay a little to the left, partly on the side of a 
hill overlooking the river. The wide gate 
was arched over by the grey jawbone 
of a whale, relic of the days when Port St. 
Hilda was a centre for the Greenland whale 
fishery; and the old red-brick walls were 
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rounded and tinted with a most luxuriant 
growth of moss and ivy. A big, rambling 
place it was, with oak trees and apple trees 
side by side, with laurel and laurestinus 
ainong the gooseberry bushes ; and with 
shabby palings, rusty red or faded blue-green, 
standing or lying in most impossible places. 
In one corner there were the remains of an 
arbour, and a little plot of grass, with part of 
an old grey fountain in the middle; stone 
steps, green and worn, led up to it, and, 
beyond, were more stone steps, leading down 
to a dingy little tool-house, with bròken 
flower-pots rolling out at the door. 

There is a strange charm about the old 
plaoe this blue, breezy morning. Greyness 
and greenness, sunshine and decay ; the still, 
dead past, and the living, moving present. 
Jenny walks dreamily up and down by the 
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old fountain, trailing her white cotton hat by 
one of its blue strings, and three yellow but- 
terflies chase each other among the ivy sprays 
that slant downward half-a-yard from the 
brick wall. In the distanoe there is a sound 
of footsteps moving hither and thither. 

Presently, a tall lightly built figure bounds 
up the steps near the arbour, taking off 
a low-crowned felt hat, disturbing a mass 
of fair, tremulous curls that give out just a 
suspicion of perfume. 

" Is that you ?" Jenny says, with a flush of 
Teal surprise, real pleasure; and Fred Stanier, 
to whom the personal pronouns are a stone of 
stumbling, replies "It is me." He smiles 
very pleasantly, takes Jenny^ hand very 
warmly ; and, while they stand for a moment 
thus, Jenny feels assured that he knows 
nothing of that deed that she did, that word 
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that she said last night. This monung, 
standing there, she would give ali that she is 
possessed of to be able to live the last twenty- 
four hours over again. 

" How is it that you are not at the bank 
to-day ?" Jenny asks, sitting down on the 
stone coping that skirts the fountain. 

And Fred sits down close by her. 

" You are responsible for my absence," he 
says, looking into her face with a soft, shy, 
loving look. 

" If you had been your own kind, good 
little self," Fred resumes, "I might have 
gone to the bank, as usual, this morning. 
No, not as usual, a thousand times happier — 
too happy to do any good there most pro- 
bably. . . . What wicked spirit of mischief 
prompted you to behave so unkindly V 

"I don't know; indeed I don't know/* 
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Jenny says, looking very much distressed — a 
distress Fred half enjoys. She deserves it, 
he thinks, and it is very assuring to himself. 
He will comfort her by-and-by. 

But Jenny is gathering herself up for an 
effort. There are brave instincts below the 
surface — brave, and strong, and true. She 
will tell him ali ; tell him that he can never 
sit there holding her hand again ; never again 
look into her face with those large, liquid 
grey eyes of his, as he is looking now. .... 
There is a sharp struggle, but the tale is told 
at last, — told in a strangely broken, unready 
way. Jenny is pale and cold, and Fred 
Stanier becomes paler and colder. 

" Jenny," he says, after a time, with ashy 
lips wavering into a smUe, « Jenny, darling, 
it is a joke. You are trying me, to see how 
much I can bear." 
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" It is ali true," Jenny replies, in a faard 
voice, lifting her big, brown, frank-looking 
«yes to FrecTs íace. " It is ali true. ... I 
have promised Anthony Rede to be his wife." 

There was anotber silence, — a spaoe of time 
brief, if measured by the clock, but not brief, 
if measured by the agony of thought and 
emotion crowded into it. There was a little 
comfort for Jenny. She had done what was 
right in telling the truth at once ; but there 
was no comfort for Fred, though his need of 
it was great ; how great it would be hard to 
tell. The misery that had come upon him 
had come like a sudden sickness, unexpected, 
confusing, prostrating. He had never even 
suspected himself of such capacity for suflfer- 
ing of this kind. He had been vexed on the 
previous evening when Jenny had trifled with 
him, but his vexation had not for a moment 
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disturbed his confidence. It was only delay, 
tiresome enough, to be sure, bufc nothing 
more than tiresome. Her love was his, and 
his was hers ; how deeply hers he had not 
dreamed till now, and the knowledge had 
come, as such knowledge often does come, 
through gates opened by a blow from with- 
out. 

Ha was desperately calm. Jenny expected 
reproaches, mkery of the half-angry kind ; 
and she would have preferred these, — pre- 
ferred anything to that still, stony acqui- 
csconce. 

He spoke at last. " Have you acted wisely 
for yourself, Jenny ?" he said, in hoarse > 
altered tones. " Have you done well to re- 
ncmnee a love like mine with so little 
thcraght V f 

" I have told you how it was," Jenny an- 
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swered, still struggling to resist the pleading 
tone, the tenderly anxious glance. " I have 
told you tliat I hardly thought at ali — that I 
could not think." 

Had Jenny made a mistake? Did she 
know that she had done so ? Was she con- 
fessing it? Hope began to rise.agam in 
Fred's heart rapidly, and the light carne 
back to his eye, the colour to his lip and 
oheek. 

" Jenny, darling," he said, taking her hand 
in his again, drawing her closer to him, " you 
ought never to have been trusted with your 
own happiness; you must trust it to me 
henceforth. I cannot let you make a wreck 
of two lives because of one unconsidered 
promise, a promise made in a moment of ex- 
citement If Rede is the man people count 
him to be, he would scorn to hold you bound 
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for a second, knowing that you wished to be 
free." 

Jenny's hard resolved mood began to give 
way ; she was tremulous, agitated with hope 
and fear. To be free ! The wòrds were soon 
said, but there was for her no light upon 
any possible way to freedom. 

I have said that Fred Stanier was not a 
man of many words ; but he was in love, and 
he had arrived át a moment when success in 
love seemed to depend upon successftil plead- 
ing, and words were not far to seek. But 
love^ language is not an easy one to repeat, 
there are signs in it as well as words, and 
like love itself, it is a thing of too great com- 
plexity for analysis. 

And the words and signs together grew 
more and more earnest, more and more 
beseechingly tender and serious ; and Jenny's 
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power — nay, her desire — to be faithful to the 
word she had said but yesterday, grew 
rapidly less and less. It was a terriblo 
struggle. Even at this moment she knew in 
her own heart that she loved Anthony Rede, 
that her pity for him would be intense, that 
ali her life through the very thought and 
memory of him would have for her a thrill of 
something more — far more than interest. 
Yet still this love, if love it wàs, was a feeling 
that had less power to influence her thoughts, 
her hopes, her desires in the present, than the 
love that was in her for Fred Stanier. She 
had known this, and felt it before, she knew 
it more oertainly than ever now ; and there 
was pain in the knowledge that was almost 
agony. 

What was to be done ? A heart so divided, 
on the surface of it an overmastering current 
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running; in the depths of it a contrary 
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current of almost equal strength ! Almost ? 
I write the word with a doubt. Was the 
strength of it equal, wanting but time and 
circumstance for its equal development ? Was 
it that there was something in Fred Stanier's 
youth, his daintier manner, his lighter 
fascination, more attractive to Jennys girlish 
fancy ? That in some prophetic chamber 
of Ler brain there was prescience of days to 
be when something within her stronger than 
fancy would need to be satisfied? These 
things I cannot tell. But if there were any 
need so to do, I could tell how Jenny yielded 
to Fred Stanie^s pleading. 

She yielded fully and freely and gladly, 
gladlier for the very distress her soul had 
been in ; even as Fred's joy was deeper for 
the previous pain. There was no half-untender 
constraint in the word she said now; her 
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manner was subdued to a sweetness ; a timid 
self-abandonment that dissolved any remnant 
of doubt that Fred might have held, dissolved 
everything but a happiness too intoxicating 
to be realized till a more sober moment 
should come. 

Jenny's happiness was great too ; but 
there was a shadow over it that Fred could 
not feel. Would it always be there, she 
wondered, that shadow of a broken promise ? 
Thinking of it, would she always feel that 
íhrill of remorse ? There was not only 
the thought of the promise broken, that might 
perhaps be put away for the time being ; 
but the mode of breaking it ? that was a 
thought that must come into the present. 

" How shall I do it ?" she said, lifting up 
eyes with deepening love-light in them, a face 
with a deepening glow upon it. " I dare not 
see him, I cannot tell him. w 
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" I shouldn't try, dear, if I were you," 
Fred said, witli an air of tender authority 
that was very new and sweet to her. " You 
must write to him ; write an explanatory note 
this afternoon, and make it as kind as ever 
you like." 

Canon Kingsley has said, that " In every 
man, however frivolous, or even worthless, 
love calls up to the surface the real heroism, 
the real depth of character." This is true ; 
and it is also true that real love calls up 
nothing so soon nor so certainly as a real 
wide charity. Fred Stanie^s love for Jenny 
vibrated at that moment through a series of 
^ver-widening circles till it^extended, some- 
■what diluted, of course, even to Anthony Rede. 

A little while longer they sat by the 
fountain ; yellow lances of sunlight quivering 
through the trees, the roar of the water above 
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the mill surging in the distance, the cuckoo 

down in the copse by the river. . . . Gladness 

there was in the very air ; fragrant incense 

rising up ali around. 

An incense with power to steal in upon 
the senses; to make the world and the 

things of the world seem other than they 

were. That day — and for many days, Jenny 

felt like one who has read a noble põem, and 

walks with the music of it filling ali his 

brain. 



Abel Kirke's arm-chair, a three-cornered 
one, with a worn black leathern seat, was 
drawn up before the open desk. Abel was 
sitting there with a small basin of water 
before him, soap, two tiny brushes, and a 
piece of wash-leather. One by one a pile of 
sovereigns were being washed, brushed, and 
rubbed, till each as it left the old man's 
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trembling fingers was like a coin new from 
the mint. 

Jenny was moving restlessly about the 
room; removipg imaginary specks of dust 
from the Kttle square piano, polishing the big 
brass nails that studded the horse-hair sofá ; 
<3oming gradually nearer to the brown desk ; 
then darting off again to the flower-pots in 
the window. She was growing tremulous, 
too, and her face was hot and crimson ; and 
more than once, standing near the old 
man with parted lips, she felt a sudden palpi- 
tation. 

Courage carne suddenly at last. Crossing 
the room, she laid one hand gently on her 
father's shoulder, and passed the ôther 
lightly through his long white hair. 

" Father," she said ; " you know Frederic 
Stanier, who lives at the Poplars. . . . He'8 
in the bank !" 
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" Stanier ! — Stanier ! Ay. Ah knaw him r 
What aboot him ?" the old man asked some- 
what fretfully. 

" He was here this morning. I have known 
him a long time now — he wants me to marry 
him — and — and IVe said that I would — 
sometime." 

There were no words at first. Abel's head 
drooped a little pathetically, and he raised a 
thin bony hand to support it. Then a groan 
escaped him, the half-natural, half-sancti- 
monious sound that Jenny knew so well. 
Poor Jenny! She grew a little paler, and 
her eyes fiUed with tears. 

"What mun tha think o* marryin , for? w 
Abel asked presently, with a nervous quiver 
at the corner of his mouth. "Isn't thy 
heáme good aneâf for tha ? What wad tha 
be at ? What is thy vanity hankerin' efter 
noo r 
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"It isn't vanity, father," Jenny said, as 

softly as she could ; " and it isn't that I want 

to leave home Fm not thinking of 

leaving it now, perhaps not for years." 

" Like anuff nut for years 1" said Abel, his 
lip curling slightly. " Wheer's sike a nowt 

as that te git munny te keep a wife ? Mebbe 

he thinks o' marryin' a wife 'at can keep her- 

sel ! Thoo'd better think twice, Jenny. Ah 

like nowther egg nor shell on him. Twad 

gan sair ageán t* graâin te think of a fellow 

like that iver handlin' a penny o' mahne." 

Jenny lopked sad and perplexed. What 

could she say ? It was no use protesting 

that Fred did not care for money, cared for 

nothing but herself. Her fetther was sus- 

picious at ali times ; it was quite natural that 

he should be doubly suspicious under such a 

circumstance as this; perhaps it would be 
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better to let time prove to him that his 
suspicions were unfounded. 

" Thoo's allus been a sair trouble te me," 
Abel continued, his voice and manner begin- 
ing to rise to that half-oratorical height that he 
reached so readily. " Many a night Tve lain 
heartsick on iny bed because of thy wilfulness 
and vanity. But upon this day let a cloud 
rest ; for thou hast wrought a great increase 
of trouble herein. 

" Thou hast spoken a word that shall not 
stand, — a word that shall take away thy 
strength. Thou shalt stumble, and fali, and 
be broken, and be snared, and be taken. 

" Woe unto them that are wise in their 
own eyes, and prudent in their own conceit. 
Woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil. 

" A time of sorrow shall come, and thou shalt 
pass through it hardly bestead and hungry ; 
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and it shall come to pass that thou shalt fret 
thyself, beholding trouble, and darkness, and 
dímness of anguish, and thou shalt be driven 
to tribulations exceeding great. ,, 

Words failing from an old man's lips, 
throwing shadows on a young girrs heart ; 
and through the ivy-sprays and the diamond 
window panes; other shadows creeping, with 
bars of sunshine between, lighting up the 
geraniums. Then the big unmanageable brown 
knocker falis heavily upon the door, Abel 
locks his desk hurriedly and disappears, and 
the two Misses Stanier come into the room. 
" My darling, darling sweet one !" Horatia 
says, crushing the little brown cheeks, and 
kissing first one and then the other. 

Jenny blushes and flutters; and the 
crimson cheeks, the bright brown eyes, and 
the blue cotton gown make quite a picture in 
the dingy room. 
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" How strange it is that being in love is 
equal to being beautiful," Maria says, filling 
Abel's arm-chair with her pretty mauve dress. 

" Not at ali strange/' Horatia replies, with 
a little change of voice and manner, — a little 
accès of reality. " Beauty, according to my 
thinking, is entirely a matter of expression ; 
and the expression must improve, — must be- 
come clearer and deeper if a person becomes 
happier. . . . You are happy, Jenny darling 
— really and truly happy V 9 

Jenny made no answer, only lifted her long 
eyelashes slowly, almost solemnly, and looked 
straight into Horatia^ face. 

" And a little proud ? Now confess it," 
Maria said in her shrill tones, and with her 
doubtful smile. 

" I am very proud/' Jenny said, with a 
smile not at ali doubtful, "and I am very 
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glad, — ali the more glad because you are so — 
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"So proud and glad to have you for a 
sister, you dear little thing," Horatia inter- 
posed. And just then the big brown knocker 
sounded through the house again, and Milly 
opened the door for Rachel Rede. A gleam 
of prospective triumph passed over Maria'» 
face. 

" How opportune ! come on the same errand 
as ourselves, of course — a visit of congratula- 
tion ?" Maria said, drawing her chair aside to 
make room for Eachel. And Rachel looked 
up with a little surprise on her face. She had 
not expected that the Staniers would be 
pleased to hear of Anthony's engagement ; 
and here they were, quite radiant. And 
Jenny, why was Jenny looking so confused, 
almost distressed ? Had the Staniers been 
saying anything about Anthony ? 
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" When did you hear of it ?" Miss Stanier 
said, turning to Rachel, with a softer voice — 
most people dropped their voices a little when 
speaking to Rachel Rede. " Was it any sur- 
prise to you ? I suppose not. The signa in 
the air have gathered thickly of late. 

" Yes, very thickly," Rachel said, with one 
of her brightest smiles. " I am glad that the 
meaning of them is made plain at last." 

" Are you really glad ? or is your saying so 
a piece of diplomatic politeness ?" Maria asked, 
looking keenly into Racheis eyes. 

Rachel hesitated, perhaps her mouth qui- 
vered a little. Then she said in a simple, 
tranquil way, iC I am really glad, — why should 
you doubt it V 

" Oh ! I don't know. I was thinking that 
perhaps you had had other ideas. Some 
people had." 

Poor Rachel. Three people watching her, 
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seeing her pale face suddenly turn crimson, 
grow deeper and deeper crimson till the burn- 
ing seemed something that they ali could feel. 
Three people looking right into her heart, 
seeing there something that she had hidden 
away out of her own sight for ever and ever. 

" How can you say such odd things, Ria, 
dear ?" Miss Stanier said with a shade of 
annoyance. " Tm sure Miss Rede wonldn^ 
have said she was pleased unless she had meant 
it. Everybody wiU be pleased, more or less. 
Jenny is popular in the neighbourhood 
already, and Fred has been a favourite ever 
since he was quite a child." 

Fred ! Fred Stanier ! What did they 
mean ? Rachel wondered 

Jenny answered the wonder in her eyes with 
a beseeching, imploring look that silenced her 
at once. A half-terrified look it was, and 
Rachel saw that Jenny's hands trembled, and 
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that her lips were pale and compressed. 
There was a mystery then, somewhere, 

A mystery that carne out in a partial way, 
presently. . . . Rachel was slow to under- 
stand, perhaps unwilling, and when at last 
the outside of the truth did come to her she 
was too much bewildered for any kind of ex- 
pression. There was no réproach in her eyes, 
and Jenny seeing this, seeing only a stony 
absent look, began to feel a little relieved. 
She would tell Rachel ali about it after. 
Rachel was so good, so tender, so ready always 
to think the best that it would be a comfort 
to tell her. And thinking thus Jenny grew 
bright again, and chatted and blushed and 
laughed herself into a state of pleasant excite- 
ment that moved Rachel to a little anger, anger 
that subsided into contempt, then into pity. 

By-and-by, Rachel, thinking of Anthony, 
felt a wild nameless thrill pass over her— 
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sweep through her heart and brain with the 
power and swiftness of electricity. — Was it 
joy ? . . . A moment later she hated herself 
for the thrill. 

After a time the Misses Stanier went away. 
Horatia was very affectionate at parting; 
Maria was flattering, and a little inclined to 
badinage, as she had been ali through. Poor 
Jenny was bewildered to intoxication : — 

" Aren't they nice ¥ she said, seating 
herself,— at a certain distance from Eachel, 
and trying to assume an air of ease and uncon- 
cern. 

" Yes; very nice." 

" And you are very angry ¥ 

" No : not angry. I was a few minutes 
ago. — But I don't understand, Jenny. What 
does it ali mean ¥ 

" It means that I have been very foolish, — 
perhaps wicked," Jenny said, with a new set 
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of feelings and recollections coming over her. 
She was silent a little while ; then she told 
Rachel how it had ali come to pass ; how she 
had been a mystery to herself ali through, 
and was in some degree a mystery stilL I 
am afraid Rachel felt a little bitterness in her 
heart, and was inclined to decide that Jenny 
did not know what real love was, perhaps 
was not capable of it ; but it might be that 
Rachel^ ideas on this subject were peculiar. 
" Where doubt is no love can be," she said to 
herself, and presently she said the same thing 
in other words to Jenny. 

" But I don't doubt now," Jenny said, reso- 
lutely. "I did a foolish thing yesterday. 
I have tried to set it right to-day. I am not 
sorry, only for Anthony." 

" Anthony doesnt know yet." 

" No. I wish he did. I meant to write to 
him this afternoon, but there isn't time now. 
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What shall I do ? He said he was coming up 
after tea. Oh, Bachel ! I can't, I daren't see 
him. What shall I do ? " 

Jenny*s distress was very real : Bachel saw 
that it was, and entered into it But sbe 
could suggest no way out of the difficulty save 
facing it, and walking bravely through it 

More than once Jenny's lips were parted to 
ask Bachel to do this hard thing, but it seemed 
a3 if her very breath failed when she tried to 
utter the worda Was Rachel a little stem ? 
-she wondered, or was she aimply indifferent ? 

Presently Milly brought tea in, and Bachel 
went away, pained and sorrowful ; sick at 
heart when she thought of Anthony. She did 
not leave behind her that comfort that Jenny 
had expected ; and Jenny standing by the 
window, waiting for her father, felt that the 
want of Bachel's sympathy was like an ache 
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somewhere. It was pleasanter to think of 

Miss Stanie^s winning words and ways ; plea- 
santer still to think of the words that had 
been spoken in the garden. But while Jenny 
was thinking, the hands of the old clock were 
moving onwaxd in a way that sent a tremor 
through her eveiy time she looked up. 

"After tea," Anthony had said. Jenny 
remembered the tones of his voice, the 
happy confident look that was on his face, and 
she grew chill as she remembered. A moment 
after a new thought struck her, lightening ali 
her brain. She would go out for a walk — go 
as soon as tea was over, and hide herself in 
Bracken Gill till quite late. Anthony would 
come, and Milly would say that Miss Kirke 
was out, and he would go away a little 
stunned — a little prepared for that letter that 
she would write in the morning 



CHAPTER VIL 

BY MOOR AND MOUNTAIN. 

" Tomorrow we meet the sanie then, dearest, 
May I take youi hand in mine ? 
Meie friends are we 1 — well, friends the merest 
Keep much that TU resign." 

R. Bbowning. 

Calm pale blue ether overhead, and ali along 
the west wild wind-driven clouds with gleam- 
ing sun-gilt edges ; rolling, dissolving, glitter- 
ing, and then fading away into gloom and 
greyness. 

Is this any type of Jenny Kirke's life ? It 
<has been a calm life hitherto, and somewhat 
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•colourless, but now ali manner of brightnesses 
gleam into it, and strange perplexities add a 
wildness, and movement is being forced upon 
her at a time when she had rather that things 
bad remained a little longer as they were. 
Will there be any firrther similitude ? 

Jenny is not tbinking of the clouds aa she 
bumes away toward Bracken Gill, carrying 
herself as daintily as if there were no such 
thing as trouble or perplexity in the worid. 
She is trying not to think of any thing, and so 
thinks of a thousand things. Then she hums a 
marcb, and tries to keep step to it, up hill 
and down hill, with green furzy banks above, 
and straggling untidy orchard gprdens 
below. 

Beyond, there are tall fresh green woods 
maxking the course of the river ; and the river 
itself is high with the incoming tide, sparkling, 
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runniBg, catching here and there a gleam from 
the setting sun. Then a blue and yellow boat 
rounds a little dark green promontory ; and 
there are girls in the boat with scarlet cloaks, 
and young men at the oars with white straw 
hats. 

Presently another boat comes in sight, a 
pink-and-white boat with a brown sail ; and 
Jenny stands a little (she is quite away from 
the village now), watching the people while 
they moor the boats in a tiny cove. Then 
they land, some of the girls give an affected 
little scream, the young men laugh ; and then 
the brown sail is lowered, and behind the sail, 
in the middle of the boat, Anthony Rede 
stands. In less than a minute he has bounded 
out of the boat, across the bit of smooth green 
sward where the dance is to be, and is shaking 
hands with Jenny. 
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" I saw you ten minutes ago," he says, with 
sparkling eyes, and a voice quiet, yet almost 
tremulous with suppressed joy. " What are 
you doing here ? I was coming straight to 
the Hall. I had to go down to Port St. Hilda 
this afternoon, and IVe come up in the boat 
with Grey and his sister. Here, Grey! I 
must introduce you. My friend that always 
has been — my wife that is to be." 

Jenny shook hands with Mr. Grey — a slen- 
der young man with fair hair and keen eyes ; 
but her smile was a very subdued one : her 
whole manner strangely unresponsive. An- 
thony saw that she was very pale too, and he 
blamed himself for what he had done ; and 
then he drew her arm through his and turned 
toward the village. 

But Jenny stopped and looked up into his 
face with an expression that made him feel as 
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a man feels waking in the night, with a strong 
but indefinable sense of evil presence in his 
room. Had anything happened? Was she 
ill?" 

"No, Fm not ill," Jenny said, withdrawing 
her arm, and speaking in an odd, nervous 
way. " If you'11 go for a walk, just up the 
wood a little way, Hl tell you." 

"What would she tell him?" Anthony 
asked, trying to make his voice sound natural 
and unconcerned ; but Jenny made no answer, 
and they walked on in a strange, oppressive 
silence. Beyond the bridge and the eottage, 
up the stony hill side, down the narrow, 
broken pathway, to where two little bridges 
-cross the beck, leading to two diverging path- 
ways. 

" Which way shall we go ?" Anthony said, 

breaking the silence. 
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" Oh, I don't know ; I don't care," Jenny 
said, stopping just at the angle made by the 
bridges, and looking down at the clear brown 
water as it gurgled and rushed over the mossy 
stones. Such a strange, lulling sound it 
made. Winding round islets of fern and 
coltsfoot, round boulders grown green and 
feathery with grasses and stone plants, under 
and over a fallen tree that was lying across 
its course ; fellen, but with life in it still ta 
throw out young, green, vigorous-looking 
shoots. A water-wagtail was dipping about, 
and in the trees overhead sparrows were 
chattering. 

Two or three minutes they stood, and then 
Anthony put his arm round Jenny, in a 
strong, impulsive way, and drew her to him. 

w What is the matter little one V he said^ 
bending downward to kiss her. 
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But, with an effort that required ali her 
strength, Jeimy freed herself, and, standing a 
step or two back, held out her hand to An- 
thony, and said, in a wild, passionate way, — 

" Forgive mô ; forgive me, will you ? It 
has ali been a mistake. I don't know what 
made me say, — ^what I said last night. I 
only cared for you as a brother ; not as — as I 
care for some one else." 

Anthony had taken her hand when she 
held it out to him : he released it again, 
looking into her eyes with a white, stony > 
stare; the muscles of his face tightening 
visibly. Then he folded his arms, and drew 
himself up for a moment ; but his head soon 
began to droop a little. Strong man as he 
was, the stems of the trees seemed to dance 
before him. 

No questions carne to him, no doubts, no 
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hopes; nothing but stern truth. Fred 
■Stanier had repeated his offer, and success- 
fiilly. 

Anthony had been slow to love, almost 
•doubtful whether the power to love was his. 
But, as is usual in such temperaments, the 
development of the power had seemed as 
the birth of a new nature within him. His 
very soul seemed new, his daily life new, the 
old world and ali that was in it new. 

Less than twenty-four hours ago he had 
prayed that his cup of joy might not be too 
full, not so overfilled as to make the safe 
•carrying of it through the world a hazardous 
matter. But he had trembled while he 
prayed, knowing that it was filled to over- 
flowing already. 

There was no shrieking to be done, no atti- 
tudinizing. 
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" Full desertness, 
In souls as countries, lieth silent, bare 
Under the bleaehing, vertical, eye-glare * 
Of the absolute heavens." 

He would risk no after-cast. He had 
strange consciousness of the little good that 
could come of any such risk. . . . One 
day — nay, but one hour — a brief walk by 
budding elm trees, a few words from a change- 
fiil girl, and here was a changed world, night 
in a man's soul, and in' his heart a depth of 
love that seemed likely to turn to a depth of 
bitterness. 

And Jenny ? It was no smooth passage in 
her life. She stood pale with pain, pitying, 
self-doubting, longing with ali her might to 
utter some word of comfort ; but no word 
carne. 

" Say that you forgive me V she pleaded at 
last, in a yearning, tremulous way. 
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Anthony gave a sudden start, and there 
was a flash as of fire in his eyes : — 

" Forgive you ! no, never. I never wíll, I 
never can forgive you. I should despise my- 
selfiflcould." 

An involuntary expression of paán escaped 
Jenny's lips ; not a sob, not a sigh, but some 
word uttered in a kind of convulsivo whisper. 
There was no voice in it, it was as if a deep 
breatb had forced itself into an exclamation. 
Anthony felt the reality of it. For a moment 
it thriUed him with the old tenderness, ten- 
derness that in another moment added new 
strength to the bitterness that was in him. 
And again things began to reel roxmd him, 
and he covered his face with his hands. 

"I — I thought we might still have been 
friends," Jenny said, in the same beseeching 
tone. The words seemed feeble, but it was so 
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hard to be silent. If he only knew how she 
was suffering too ! 

Anthony uncovered his face, and said, 
slowly and sternly — 

" Friends — never l" And there was scorn 
on his lips and in his eyes tihat was veiy pain- 
fui to see. Jenny felt as if the tears were 
rising in her throat, choking back her voice 
and her breath, yet she must make one more 
effort 

" Don't — don't hate me," she said at last, 
half sobbing. 

Again the passion of Anthony s love be- 
carne as the paasion of anger. 

" I do hate you," he said, speaking rigidly, 
imperiously, as before ; " hate you as I hate 
ali things weak and false." 

Tears carne now, tears of pain and relief, 
and Anthony, standing by, was moved to 
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agony, and might not show that he was 
moved. 

There was a long pause. Presently, Jenny 
looking up through eyes half-blinded, speaking 
with lips that quivered with every word, 
said — 

" I must go. . . . . Are we to part 
like this V 9 

Part ! Another word with death-in-life 
echoes in it. Anthony turned himself a httle, 

and there was a change in his face, a certain 

t 

quiet, resòlute sadness that only comes out 

when a pain at the heart goes very deep : — 

"Yes; we must part like this," he said 
slowly. Then he hesitated a Kttle, looking 
across to the broken red and yellow scaur on 
the other side of the beck, watching the flut- 
tering of the green foliage that hung o ver the 
top like a ftinge. Then two rustic lovers 
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carne down the gill, the man smiling and 
whispering, in a fastian jacket ; the girl 
smiling and listening, in a bright red dress*. 
They passed slowly, hand-in-hand, looking 
proud rather than shy. 

And Anthony looked at Jenny, wonder- 
ingly, perhaps a little appealingly, as some 
animal to whom ahe had given an unneces- 
sary blow might have done. 

He would risk no aftercast, make no re- 
proach ; yet there was strange longing in 
him to make audible some small part of the 
anguish of his souL There would be silence 
after,-^a whole life of passionate, hopeless 
silence. Would that he had the power to 
put the aching of that silent life into one 
word and utter it now ! 

But no such power carne. He could only 
put out his hand, take hers in his, and hold 
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it with a warm, firm grasp for one strong 
moment Then he released it : — 

" Jenny, Jenny, Jenny !"he said, "Ihave 

loved you." 

* * * * * 

Nothing more than this, — this one cry that 
was neither entreaty nor expostulation. — 
Darkness was coming up over the tops of the 
trees, there was a solemn silence ; then big 
rain-drops began to patter down through 
the leaves. 

Jenny and Anthony hurried away out of 
the gill, down the stony road, past the 
cottages. Lights were beginning to twinkle 
in the village, there was a red signal gleaming 
at the station, people waiting for the traiu. 

Only a minute they stood at the brídge. 
Anthony said, " good-bye," and was turning 
away, but Jenny seemed to turn reluctantly. 
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" Make haste home," he said, speaking in 
the old way, as if nothing had happened. 
"Make haste home, Jenny, and mind you 
don't get wet." 

Then he turned away. Somewhere ia thê 
twilight tliere was a great sob. Jenny did 
not hear it, — she was crying softly to herself ; 
softly, but very bitterly. 

Once at the turn of the lane, Anthony 
stopped, and peered over a gate to catch the 
last flutter of a muslin dress, but the wearer 
had gone out of sight. And it seemed to him 
that ali things else had gone too, — that human 
love had gone, gone from him for ever, the 

one thing that could brighten earth for a 
man, — gone. 

There was no going back to the life he had 
lived before, — the old unstirred, untroubled 
life. Never again while he should live in this 

vol. i. 10 
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world would it be possible for liim to be as if 
tbat idol of his had never been. Thougb be 
should never see ber face, nor hear her voice 
any more, her memory would live in bim, 
and embitter bim to the end. 

These tbings be said to himself flying along 
the dusky lanes, under dripping trees. A 
cbill wind was blowing now, driving tbe rain 
in his face, giving him a sense of something to 
contend against that was pleasant rather than 
otherwise. He had no idea where he was 
going, why he was going ; but it was good to 
be going somewhere. And the darkness was 
agreeable, the wind was bracing, the rain was 
refreshing. 

An hour went past, two hours, — more. 
The rain had ceased, over a wide bleak moor- 
land heavy clouds were breaking ; a dreary 
barren moor with a dreary barren height 
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beyond it, looming up weird and shapeless 
against the sky. Anthony Rede was wan- 
dering along still, listening to the hollow 
sounds that made the eerie silence audible, — 
the falling wind wuthering* round a solitary 
sheep hut, over stunted whin-bushes, sighing 

away over the black turfy heath. There was 
something in the voiceless, hopeless desolation 

that touched hitn, and helped to dull his 

grief a little. 

Only a little, but words became possible, 

and tears, hot drops that carne streaming 

through his fingers as he sat with bowed head 

on a stone. He was weary, stricken, almoçt 

unmanned. Was it ali a nightmare ? Had 

he "clung ,to nothing, loved a nothing, 

* Wuthering, a Yorkshire term peculiarly expressiva of 
the wild, bleak, shuddering sound of the wind sweeping 
round a house or other object on the higher lands. Vide 
Emily Brontè^s ' Wuthering Heights.' 
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nothisg seen nor felt but a great dream?" 
Should he wake up presently, and find that 
' he had slept a troubled sleep ? — No ; he was 
waking now, waking to find that he had been 
befooled. 

Had he been to blame ? weak in any way ? 
credulous ? Had his vanity made him ready 
to mistranslate Jeímy's smiles and blushes 
and meaningful looks ? It was hard to believe 
this, hard to believe any other meaning in 
them, than "love me if you will." 

Then too the word she had said, " I do 
love you, — I have loved you long." In his 
very soul he had felt that there was truth 
in the words when they were spoken 
— Truth ! The truth of a changeful heart 
seems to turn to falsehood while it is being 
uttered. 

But Anthony knew nothing of changeful- 
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ness : it was so far from him that he could 
not understand it. Às Jenny had Baid herself 
ali was a mistake. Á strange mistake ! She 
to love Fred Stanier ! A graceful coat and 
hat, yellow curls, nicely fitting gloves, a little 
delicate scent, and a moustache ! She to spend 
a passionate soul on these t Â soul that had 
seemed to him — Anthony Rede, strong enough 
and high enough to reverence ; a soul with 
depths in it that the man to whom she had 
given her love would never even suspect ! It 
was hard to comprehend, harder yet to bear. 

Yet he would have to bear, to go back 
into the busy little valley with the daylight 
that was coming over the hill, to begin again 
such life as might be possible for him. He 
was very pale as he went back. The pink 
dawn lent him no colour ; the morning breeze 
gare him no strength. 
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And ali the way, by moor and village, by 
beck and gill, by field and farmstead, there 
was this refirain in the air : Human love was 
gone, the one thing that could brigbten earth 

for a man, — gone. 

The day carne and went, and night 
fbllowed, and after the night other day3, 
bringing nothing with them but the ever- 
deepening knowledge that the world hadin 
it for him no human love. 



" Temptations in the Wilderness !" exclaima 
Carlyle, " have we not ali to be tried with 
such T 

How save by trial shall a man know what 
is in him ? How find out his own strength ? 
— or sadder, how find out his weakness — his 
own weakness, the weakness of his philoso- 
phies ? 
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Temptations for spirit, soul and body, ali 
with one meaning, ali pre-arranged down to 
the minutest detail. No man nor woman 
causing an hour's fret in another soul, but 

foreknowledge of it in Heaven. Is there a 
deeper meaning than we know in disappointed 
aJffection ? 

It might be thought so, Otherwise, 
would it be the universal thing it is ? 

Would so few of us be able, looking back 
honestly, — ^to aver that we have never been 
baptized with this baptism. 

A few try to find the meaning — no one 
finds without trying. The world, with a 
kind of vague pietism not rare in it, acknow- 
ledges that sorrows are blessings in disguise, 
but the blessing is not inherent in the sorrow : 
it has to be watched for, waited for, sought 
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for, — sometimes, so far as we can perceive, in 
vain. 

Yet if we come out of the fire with 
hearts not hardened, sympathies not dead- 
ened, we cannot say there has been any 
curse. 



END OF BOOK L 
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BOOK SECOND. 

Au Désespoir. 



CHAPTER I. 



VIGNETTES. 



" Love me, sweet, with ali thou art, 
Feeling, thinking, seeing ; 
Love me in the lightest part, 
Love me in fali being. 

• • • • • 

t( Love me with thy voice that turns 
Sudden faint above me ; 
Love me with thy blush that burns 
When I murmor, Love me. 

• ■ • • • 

" Thus if thou wilt prove me, dear, 

Woman^ love no fable, 

/ will love t hee half a year — 

As a man is able." 

E. B. Browning. 

A summeb evening at the old Hall. Abel 
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Kirke down at Port St. Hilda preaching a 
sermon ; Jenny pretending to work, waiting 
for tlie sound of the brown knocker. 

There is a change in Jenny — an improve- 
ment. A certain force of meaning on her 
face, and a soft shadow about her eyes that 
has come there from very çxcess of felicity. 
There is a ijew beauty too about her jnoutb, 
a smile that tells of happiness, quiet and 
secure, of satisfaction with the things that 
are. 

There is a little change too in the wide, 
grey, bare-looking room. Old china punch- 
bowls filled with spreading ferns, china jugs 
filled with sweet peas, a wine-glass with 
some starry jessamine in it ; and on the 
little table where Jenny sits at work; 
a bàsket of splendid roses, Gloire-de-Dijon, 
General Jacqueminot, Marechal Niel, and 
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Lamarque. Jenny bends admiringly ovefr 
the roses, though they were not grown in the 
old Hall garden ; and she fastens a soft-look- 
ing half blown Lamarque in front of her pale 
blue dress. Then she turns to the little 
glass, and re-arranges her hair for the six- 
teenth time, and plays admiringly with a 
small gold locket that she is wearing; and 
then she looks round to see if things are as 
bright and pretty as they can be made. She 
has almost a passion for colour. A piece of 
pink ribbon is looped carelessly over the back 
of the sofá, a shred of blue satin is near her 
work-basket, her work itself is chosen with 
an eye to eflfect, 

The well-known knock comes presently ; a 
warm flush rises over her face and throat : it 
does not subside for some moments, moments 
nevér never to be forgotten. Fred Stanier's 
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love is half a pain to hira now, it is so 
passionate, so exigeant He has no rest, no 
content, except in Jenny's presence. The 
days are long, work is weariness, ali things 
unprofitable that are in no way connected 
with her. She is in ali his thoughts, ali day 
and ali night. What can he say to her, what 
can he do for her, what can he buy ? This 
last question comes out of the newest and 
most striking trait of his character. He has 
never been a man given to buying, except on 
his own account, but now no week passes but 
something is bought for Jenny Kirke. 

This time it is a bracelet, with an exquisite 
little painting after Raphael for a centre 
piece. "What a lovely fece," Jenny says, 
looking at the Madonna with rapt admira- 
tion ; and Fred is delighted beyond measure. 
He is very eager, very boyish, in his love. 
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And his face, as he stands by the fire, gay, 
animated, flushed a little with pleasure, is a 
face of which Jenny may well be proud. Not 
a face to stir any soul in one, but good for 
eyes to see that are weary and world- 
worn. 

Then Jenny pretends to work again, and 
Fred sits on the sofá beside her, but no work 

is done, no word said. There is little left to 
say now. They know eacb other, are sure of 
eacli other, and require nothing more but 
permission to live this life of silent rapture 
side by side to the end. 

A month later there is an amateur concert 
over at Port St. Hilda. The concert-room is 
gaily decorated, the amateurs gaily dressed, 
gay songs are sung, gay music played. There 
is applause, gaslight, evergreens, excitement. 
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There is an interval ; the audience seems 
ungratefully relieved ; the amateurs are un- 
feignedly self-satisfied. Behind the curtain 
there is a bowl of mild punch, compliments, 
jealousies, flirtations, heartaches. 

It is a room belonging to the adjoining inn, 
where the amateurs rest ; a high room with 
long dark curtains, and a dim chandelier 
somewhere up at the top. The twilight 
seems to favour the oonfusion of tongues. 
Fred Stanier, with flushed eager face, and 
intent love-lit eyes, is saying passionate things 
to Jenny Kirke ; Jenny is wondering a littie, 
and in her own heart perhaps wishing that 
Fred Stanier would be more sensible. He is 
popular, his engagement has been much talked 
about, and Jenny feels that the eyes of the 
little world around her are searching her 
through and through. But Fred knows best. 
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If he makes love to her there, that must be 
the right place for love making. Jenny is 
very happy. . 

Presently Maria comes sweeping up in a 
dtaud of white tarlatane. 

" Do look at Sir Anthony Absolute 1" she 
says. 

Jenny looks, and a certain over-mastering 
.sensation sweeps through her that she can 
neither resist nor define. It is not a pleasur- 
-able sensation. Anthony stands apart with 
folded arms, a dark weary face, weariness in 
his very attitude. He has been — quite un- 
consciously — proving for himself a truth of 
Shakespeare^, "How bitter a thing it is to 
look into happiness with another man s eyes !" 
He cannot help looking. He may turn his 
face away, still he sees. 

Once before the evening is over, Anthony 
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and Jenny meet. A few commonplace re- 
marks are made on eitlier sido, there is a 
crowd ali round, Fred comes hurrying up 
with Jenny 's cloak, the men begin to turn the 
gas out, and Anthony says " Good-night." 
There is a strange look in his eyes, not 
reproachful, not anything; but Jenny feels. 
that he has still a hold somewhere in her 
heart. 

Yet slie is very happy. The sunshine of 
sunshine is round her, and she walks in the 
light of it and is glad. Darkness and discord 
there may be somewhere in the world, but 
they are only names for her. Life is ai- 
together harmonious. Experience is made 
up of music, and tender sympathies, and 
elysian flowers, and love. 

A boat gliding dreamily on a deep still 
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river ; green undulating hills 011 either side, 

» 

park-like groups of trees, cattle in the fields, 

and a soft, silent beauty every where. 

There are lovers in the boat, and they too 

are silent ; drifting along by the luxuriant 

vegetation that fringes the river. Light 

rose sprays laden with pink and white 

blossoms wave in the breeze ; the wild 

convolvulus twines round the bramble ; purple 

vetch creeps out between ; the air is heavy 

with meadow-sweet. 

Will Fred never finish that cigar ? Jenny 

wonders. He has not spoken for half-an-hour, 

and the little woman has no special love of 

this kind of silence. Still they drift along, 

the oars rest on the rowlocks ; Fred leans 

lazily on his elbow. Jenny begins to excuse 

him a little to herself — this for her own con- 

solation. 

11—2 
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" Man is content to know that he is loved, 
And tires the constant phrase ' I love ' to hear ; ' 
But woman doubts the instrnment is broke 
XJnless she daily hears the sweet refrain." 

Daily! The refrain has been wanting for 
several days, or so Jenny fancies. It may be 
that she has heard the refrain, and missed 
the sweetness. 

" Pleasant it is 1" Fred says at last, rousing 
himself and taking the oars ; but Jenny 
vouchsafes no reply, save a meaning look. 
Fred sees the look, without in the least nnder- 
standing it : perhaps is in too idle a mood to 
care to nnderstand. 

Presently the boat is moored under the 
trees by the bridge, and Fred and Jenny go 
back to the Hall. " Are you coming in ? " 
Jenny asks (in an indifferent manner, Fred 
considera). 
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" N-rio," he says, plucking a leaf or two from 
the ivy that hangs down from the walL " No ; 
I think not." 

A look of vexation comes over Jenny's face, 
and Fred tells himself that she is out of tem- 
per — that she has not been herself for some 
days past. 

No ; he will not go in, and he will try the 
effect of a longer absence than usual. So 
he decides ; and Jenny stands silent and 
hungry. 

By-and-by she lays an ungloved hand upon 
the wall — a little, plump, childlike hand nest- 
ling among moss and ivy. There is a ring too 
that Fred gave her only six weeks ago, and a 
remembrance of words said then, and of other 
things. 

Will he take her hand now, as he has 
done so often and so tenderly? She tries 
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to look unconscious, but instead she looks very 
much as if she would like to cry. 

An unsatisfying "good-bye, dear," is said 
presently, and a last kiss given — only one last 
kiss, and this is new. And it is given very 

ê 

carelessly, very lifelessly; and Fred strides 
away down the street, and Jenny crouches 
down under the chestnut-tree, sobbing a 
little. 

Has Fred been somewhat mistaken in his 
estimation of Jenny Kirke ? This he wonders 
as he walks towards the Poplars. He is 
afraid she is going to be a little disap- 
pointing. 

Not that he doubts her love in the least — 
nay , he has a faint glimmering of the fact that 
it is an over-weight of love that is working 
some change in her. A love growing too 
deep, too grave perhaps, chaining her facul- 
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iies, falling like a hush upon that wonderful 
brightness that had been her strongest fas- 
cination, 

It is only a thought. Is it true that word 
that Keats wrote ? — 



et 



A momentfs thought is pas8Íon's passing bell." 



On the tiny lawn at the Poplars* It is a 
blue, bright September day, a litfcle cold, per- 
haps, but exhilarating. Scarlet honeysuckle 
spreads o ver the porch, clematis and jessamine 
grow round the windows; the borders are 
gay with roses and geraniums. There is a 
small party playing croquet; Miss Stanier 
elegant in purple silk ; Maria sparkling in 
green and white cotton. There are two or 
three people firom Port St. Hilda; there is 
gossip,.tea, flattery, bread-and-butter. 

" Where are those disagreeable people, the 
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lovers ? " Maria asks. " Of course they don't 
want any tea. Boiled-down dew-drops, elixir- 
of-moonbeams, or something of thafr kind 
would be more to their taste." 

There is a little laugh, but the lovers da 
not hear it ; they are down íd the paddock 
at the bottom of tlie garden. Jenny in her 
favourite pink muslin dress and black velvet 
jacket is sitting on a low camp-stool ; Fred is 
sitting on the stump of a tree just above her. 
Jenny looks gentle and wistful ; Fred looks 
bored and impatient. 

It is strange sometimes how feelings in 
a man, hardly recognized by himself, are 
in some subtle, indefinable way, open to 
another. 

You cannot speak an uncharitable word of 
your friend,— nay, you shall not think an un- 
sympathetic thought of him, but he shall see 
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it in your face when you meet him, and hear 
it in your voice. If you write a letter it shall 
lurk in the tenderest words you can use. 

This dissonant note may be struck many 
times without perceptible result, but result ia 
inevitable. There is discord at last, painful, 
jarring. 

I do not know how much Jenny has been 
to blame. It has seemed to her that Fred 
has been growing less and less sympathetic 
day by day, and yet — and this is the worst of 
it— she has had nothing tangible to complain 
of ; nothing that she could put into words 
without being reasonably accused of unrea- 
sonableness. 

He has failed in few, if any, of the old 
forms of attention; and it would sound 
like a paradox to say that his tender things 
have been done in an untender way; but 
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the paradox has truth in it, of tbis she is 
certain. 

And this afternoon, yielding to an irresist- 
ible impulse, she says something that sounds 
in Fred's ears like a reproach. Fred flushes, 
and tums upon her angrily — 

" Look here, Jenny, I can't stand this kind 
of thing. I never could. You are just going 
the way to work to bring about the very 
thing you seem to dread." 

Jenny had felt tearful, but a coldness falis 
upon her, and she turns paler. Fred seeing 
this softens a little. 

"You know a man can't be always in a 
rapture with what he sees every day," he adds, 
in a rather fretful, pettish tone. " I do love 
you, if you would only believe in me." 

" I do beheve in you," Jenny says ; then she 
hesitates, and in a low tremulous voice con- 
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tinues, " but I don't think you care for me so 
much as you used to do." 

" What do you mean by so much. as I used 
to do?" Fred demands a little fiercely. 
" How can you tell ? How can I tell myself ? 
One cannot measure one's love as you measure 
your laces and ribbons — by the yard." 

Jenny feels that something is wanting in 
this speech — affection perhaps, or logic, she 
hardly knows, but she makes no reply. She 
feels as she almost always does feel in Fred's 
presence now, as if some kind of spell had 
fallen upon her, taking away her breath, her 
voice, her words, her thoughts — everythiiig 
but emotion; everything but a silent pas- 
sionate longing for fuller love. Afterward, in 
her own room, a whole torrent of winning 
eloquence is at her command. She makes ir- 
resistible little speeches, has an answer apt 
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and ready for every question, is free, and 
fearless, and natural. Now she sits wordlesa 
and drooping. 

" Taking the deep-depression line again/* 
Fred says to himself. And he is glad when 
Horatia discovers them, and begs them to ga 
back to the croquet-ground. 

"To feel, or to suspect yourself neglected,. 
and to become more amiable thereupon (in 
which, of course, alone lies hope) is difficult 
for any," — so writes Carlyle, in his " Life of 
Frederick." 

Jenny had some glimmering of the value 
of such hypocrisy, but no capacity for seeing 
the full value. Fred was drifting away, un- 
questionably. How to win him back ? that 
was the question. But Jenny never put it to 
herself in this form, — better if she had. There 
might have been for answer, — no tears, no 
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reproaches, no scenes, no visible jealousies ; 
but smiles rather, and extra small fascinations, 
with eyes closed to ali things better not seeD, 
ears deaf to ali things better not heard, and 
no memory except for things expedient to 
remember. In short a smiling deceitfulness 
ali through, if anything in the way of winning 
back is to be done. 

A pathway by a large pool of still water. 
There are tall reeds ali along the edge, there 
are autumn trees on the other side, green 
and brown and red and yellow ; more trees 
growing downward in the pool ; a cool grey 
and white sky drifting along the bottom of it ; 
large moss-grown boulders at the foot of the 
copse ; a fair young man and a dark-eyed 
girl sauntering listlessly to and fro. 

There is a shade as of prophecy creeping 
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into Jenny's face, not yet a sadness, but a 
softness, a watchfulness. This afternoon she 
has something really to watch for, — an oppor- 
tunity, an assuring smile, a gentle look, some- 
thing that shall give her courage to make, 
a disclosure. She glances up frequently, but 
the something does not come. Fred is silent, 
pre-çccupied. 

There is a contented look on his face > 
a dreaminess in his beautiful eyes, a plea-, 
santness playing about his mouth, but these 
are not hers. 

It must be said, this word she has to say. 
Perhaps it will bring about a change, a re- 
awakening of sympathy ; at any rate it will 
break this burdensome silence : — 

" Have you heard any news to-day ?" she 
asked with an effort, — u about anybody be* 
longing to Cleveden, I mean." 
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"No, nothing special. What has hap- 
pened?" 

It is difficult work, — Fred's manner makes 
it more difficult, and Jenny is waiting tremu- 

lously for the effect of her words. 

" My father is in trouble," she says, speak- 
ing hurriedly now. "The — Railway Com- 
pany is insolvent ; and he had invested some 
money in it." 

" I heard of the smash," Fred says coolly. 
- ' How much money ?— What vague creatures 
women are ! " 

" Seven thousand pounds," Jenny says, 
watching with breathless intentness. 

Fred is silent, his face carefully expression- 
less, and Jenny adds, — 

"And he says he has very little besides." 

Still Fred makes no comment. Jenny is 
a little relieved, — a little perplexed. 
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" I don't care about the money myself/' 
she continues, " but my father makes a 
a great trouble of it, and it is a trouble to 
me to see him." 

" Yes ; it miist be, I am sure/' Fred says, 
sweeping the tall grass backward and for- 
ward with his cane. 

Another silence. Jenny is pained, wounded 
beyond endurance. Will nothing rouse him 
to a little tenderness ? Cannot trial buy 
back a little sympathy ? She is stung, — she 
anust speak : — 

t€ I didn't think you would have taken it 
«o indifferently," she says with odd sharp 
tones in her voice. 

" Indifferently, my dear Jenny!" Fred 
replies with smoothest courtesy. " I am not 
at ali indifferent. ... I shaU always be in- 
terested in anything that concerns you." 
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Always be interested. . . . Ànd the tone 
was more terrible than the words. Jenny 
felt as one stunned by a blow. There was a 
momentary mist and confusion of thought, — 
then a chill, and benumbed sensation. 

Always be interested! What meaning 
was there behind ? Were not théir two lives 
as one, — one for a!l time ? So Jenny ques» 
tioned, for with ali her doubts and fears she 
was yet unable or unwilling to face the possi- 
bility of actual permanent change. Eren 
when accnsing him she had had no depth of 
belief in the truth of her accusations. She had 
thought and spoken from fear rather than 
from certainty. Had ground for fear been 
wanting? That could hardly be said 
now. 

"You know you are not alone in your 
misfortune, dear," Fred resumes. "Hun- 

vol. i. 12 
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dreds of peoplp will suffer as well as your 

father, Mr. Clarke, the Captain, as people 

call him, will be a loser, I believe, though not 

perhaps to any great extent." 

They were wandering up to the old Hall, 

through the garden now. It was very deso- 

late. The paths were full of dead leaves, 

the borders full of dead flowers. There was 
a chill wind sweeping and sighing down 

the valley, a grey mist coming over the hills. 

Not at ali an evening to Knger over a parting, 

Yet Fred did linger, — lingered with a 

certain tenderness; Jenny's quick percep- 

tion of a pleasanter word, a kindHer look, 

not escaping him. . . . Poor Jenny! "Hehas 

not forgotten what gives me pleasure," she 

said to herself, "so he must know what 

gives me pain. ,, 

Was it a little ruth that made him set 
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himself to bring back the old happy look to 
Jenny's face ? I cannot tell. There are cer- 
tain natures, — natures capable of passion, of 
coldness, of pity, of cruelty, that are very 
hard to understand. They do not understand 
themselves. . . . Fred went home with a 
comfortable sense of self-apprW. Jenny 
went íhdoors quoting two lines of Cole- 
ridge's — 

"O worse than ali ! O pang ali pangs above ! 
Is kindhess counterfeiting absent love !" 



12—2 



CHAPTER II. 

MISS KABURY. 

" Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexedhim? Was it touoh of hand, 

Tom of head? 
Strange ! that veiy way 

Love begun : 
I as little understand 
Love'8 decay. 

E. Browning. •' 

The days that followed were days of growing 
doubt, and pain, and disappointment, Fred 
carne and went One day he was listless and 
mpassive, another day tender and affection- 
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ate; and again he would be fretful, and 
peevish, and restless. This changefulness 
acted upon Jenny as a perpetuai irrítant. It 
was impossible for her to reoover any of that 
calm, trustful assurance that had been hers 
once. 

The poor, weak, suffering little soul 
was made happy by one loving look, one 
tender phrase, one warm pressure of the 
hand ; but when no such look, nor phrase, nor 
pressure was given, when day after day passed 
by without any sign at ali, she fell sadly 
into the habit of being unhappy. Fred saw 
the unhappiness, but it was no pain to him ; 
it was a little pride rather. Every shade of 
the misery that he caused was known to him. 
He oould calculate, to the minutest degree, 
the eflfect of an indifferent glance, of a oold 
greetíng, of an unsympathetíc silenoe ; and 
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the effect was to him something of a satis- 
faction. 

His love for her, the love that had been so 
pasaionate, so exigeant, so self-pleasing, had 
died out as rapidly as it had grown. And 
he knew that it was dead, that it would no 
more live again. Her love for him was grow- 
ing in keenness, in strength, in capacity, for 
the pains and pleasures of love with every 
day of her existence. This also he knew, 
and these things were also a satisfaction to 
him. 

One of these autumn days had been fixed 
upon for a croquet party at the Poplars, — the 
last of the season. " You will come down, of 
course V Fred had said, in a careless way, to 
Jenny, adding, after a pause, " We expect 
Miss, Kabury down too." 

" Miss Kabury V 9 
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" Yes. Captain Clarke's . niece. Haven^ 
you seen her ?" 

" No ; \ didn't know he had a niece." 

" She's been abroad some time ; governess, 
or coinpanion, or something of the kind," 
Fred replied. Then he changed the subject ; 
yet he recurred to it more than once that 
evening, and on other evenings too. 

But Charlotte Kabury did not come down 
to the croquet party at the Poplars. She had 
taken cold ; nettle-rash had supervened, and 
she had remained in bed three days, occupied 
chiefly with the contemplation of a hand- 
mirror. 

She was well again now. Her aunt, Mrs. 
Cílarke, had decided to give a " party." Invi- 
tations had been issued on pink paper ; the 
day, the hour, had come, and Mrs. Clarke 
and the Captain were awaiting the first 
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arrivals in the big " best room " at Stonebrig 
Heights. 

It was a new house ; Captain Clarke had 
built it when he retired from his seafaring 
life, only two or three years before. The 
furniture was new too, and the pictures, and 
the ornamenta, and the coloured anti-macas- 
sars. There was also a new grand piano, " as 
good as could be bought," Captain Clarke 
informed the three Miss Wrights ; and he re- 
peated the information for the benefit of the 
two Miss Staniers, adding that it had been 
his present to Charlotte on her birthday. 

" You see, I don't intend her to go away no 
more," he concluded. " There^ no need for 
her to be earnin' her own bread, when there's 
cake enough baked to last her her lifetime." 

And the Miss Staniers exchanged signifi- 
cant looks. It had been supposed till quite 
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lately that a nephew of Mrs. Clarke's would 
inherit the Captains savings; but the said 
nephew had given offence. This was the first 
public intimation that the offence was not to 
be condoned. 

Captaia Clarke began to fidget a little. 
" What a time it takes you women folk ta 
pin on yer bows an' streamers!" he ex- 
claimed. 

There was a little laugh, and one or two 
pert replies. Between twenty and thirty 
people were in the room now ; clouds of 
gauze and tarlatane, rustling of silk and 
satin, a purr of feminine voices, a dropping 
accompaniment of baas and tenor. 

Tea was ready ; there was a steaming urn 
on the table, hot cakes and brílliant flowers ; 
glittering china, and glass, and silver. 

Mrs. Clarke began to grow pink and tremu- 
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lous, and, in a loud whisper, sent a maid 
to tell Miss Kabury that "the crumpets 
wouldntbe worth eatin' if she didn't come 
down." 

Presently the door opened. There was a 
flash of amber, sky-blue, and crimson. Had 
an Indian princess in native costume ap- 
peared on the scene, there could hardly have 
been greater astonishment. 

For a second, Miss Kabury stood in the 
doorway, the feathers in her hair almost 
touching the top ; her keen eyes sweeping 
round the room with a swiftness that was 
amazing. Then, with a magnificent bow, she 
swept forward herself. 

" Well now, I call that something like a 
rig !" Captain Clarke said, sotto você. 

" Don't talk shop !" Miss Kabury replied, 
turning round sharply, yet grandly. It was 
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one of her peculiarities that she could say 
vulgar things with an air of grandeur. No w 
and then, too, her grammar was doubtful ; 
but the doubtful word or phrase was used 
with most confident elegance of tone and 
inanner. 

She was a fine-looking woman ; instinct 
with life and energy, conscious of a certain 
power, — the source of it not easily definable ; 
«conscious, too, of the possession of one real 
talent. Not à very enviable consciousness, 
though, in these days of universal genius. 

There were several introductions to be gone 
through ; Miss Kabury^ wonderful ease, her 
self-possession, her sharp, searching eyes 
causing the spirits of one poor little guest to 
sink below zero for the moment. 

Poor little Jenny ! But she had not come 
there to be subdued. She had determined to 
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forget that she had ever had any fears or 
pains — to ignore the fact that she had on an 
old white muslin dress, newly starched ; old 
pink ribbons, newly ironed. 

She would be bright and resolute. She 
had been very foolish^ — Fred had assured 
her that she had. She would be good now, 
and cheerf ul, as of old. 

Fred Stanier had hoped to secure a place 
for himself near Miss Kabury, but Mrs. Clarke, 
with a joke that made his ears tingle, pointed 
to a vacant chair next to Jenny. He sat 
down with a smile, and handed tea and cake 
with such terrible politeness. Not a word, 
not a glance, that everybody present might 
not hear and see. The loving brown eyes 
beside him, glancing up timidly now and 
then to his face with a wistful beseeching 
look, saw nothing there to give any hope or 
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gladness, any ground for that cheerfulness 
that had been decided upon. 

Just opposite was a tall dark mau with a 
powerful face and head. Not long ago this 
man had had what people called a disappoint- 
ment ; and they said that he had grown cold 
and stern in his manuer to meu, cold and sati- 
rical in his manner to women. But the 
merest glimpse of one woman had power to 
fioothe and soften him : it was but to be in 
her presence for awhile that he had come to 
Stonebrig Heights. There was a look on his 
face now, calm, benign, loving, suífering, — 
suffering that had its root in the pain that he 
was reading on another face. If by the 
sacrifice of years of his life Anthony Rede 
could have bought back for Jenny that hap- 
piness that she was yearning for, I believe the 
sacrifice would have been made. 
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Tea is over at last, The party breaks up 
into little groups. Miss Kabuiy stands ou 
the hearth-rug with her back to the fire, her 
small glittering brown eyes flashing fiery 
meanings and inquines everywhere, — not 
friendly eyes, not unsuspecting ; but watchíul, 
defiant, ready for warfare. She has a certain 
kind of wit, too, — not often brilliant, not 
always quite her own. 

" Sorry to hear you had such a cold," Fred 
says. Fred is one of the group attracted by 
Miss Kabury. 

" Cold, — yes. Three days in bed Bored 
to extinction. It has weighed down my 
youth, and impaired my beauty not a little." 

" Beauty is only skin-deep, you know, my 
dear," Mrs. Clarke says, who has taken the 
remark very literally, and is much given to 
proverbs. 
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" Quite deep enough, too, aunt, till people 
begin going into society without their 
skins." 

The reply is not original, nor in the best 
taste, but it raises a laugh, and Miss Kabury 
seems surprised, and looks round with a 
little frown. But sbe has a good deal of the 
same kind of shallow cleverness at hand ; and 
there is more laughing, some of it not of a 
very refined nature ; and caustic little remarks 
are made among the other groups, — made 
with such pleasant smiling eyes and feces. 

"What do you think of her?" Emmy 
Wright asks in a whisper of Miss Stanier ; 
but Miss Stanier is too well-bred to give a 
direct opinion of that kind in her own words. 
She looks up into Emmy's face with a smile, 
and says gracefiiUy, " Well, dear, — 

" ' Her manners have not that repose 

Which stampa the caste of Vere de Vere.' " 
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And Emmy smiles, and thinks how clever and 

ready Miss Stanier always is. 

Music is asked for presently. Rachel Rede 

plays a dreamy air of Mendelssohn's— one of 
the Litder Ohne Worte. 

"A good deal of musical feeling there/' 
Miss Kabury says, watching with criticai 
eyes, listening with criticai ears. " What is 
her name ? I forget," she says, turning to 
Maria Stanier. 

And Maria replies, " St. Rachel, of Cleve- 
den/' 

" I respect St. Rachel/' Miss Kabury says 
honestiy, thinking alpud. 

" What is it she is playing ?" Fred asks, 
merely for the sake of saying something. 

" Rule Britannia" promptly replies Miss 
Kabury. 

Jenny looks on a little sadly when Miss 
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Kabury sits down to the piano. Fred had 
almost exhausted his vocabulary of praise in 
speaking of her playing; and he takes his 
place by her side to turn the leaves as if he 
had an acknowledged right to be there. 

There is an instant silence. À crash,— a 
wonderful sweeping of chords and soales, — 
bravura variations, feats of execution that 
bold her listeners spell-bound with astonish- 
nient. 

Fred looks flushed, delighted ; Jenny sits 
cold, pale with pain ; and Maria, glancing 
over to the piano, says to her neighbour,— 

" When Orphens played he touched the rocks and trees, 
But you, my lady, only touch the keys." 

This is hardly said when it becomes nntrue* 
as applied to Miss Kabury. She drops the 
dazzling spasmodic style. A low wailing 

vol. i. 13 
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plaintful strain is heard, — people look at 

each other as if a cry of human paia had 

reached them. Every note, the softest, is 

distinctly articulated, difficult passages played 

with the greatest ease, yet no one thinks of 

the music ; they sit entrancei 

Almost immediately after Miss Kabury rises 

from the piano Mrs. Clarke asks Jenny to 

sing ; and other people join her in asking ; 

but Jenny is reluctant. She would sing 

gladly if she were sure of herself She has 

great faith in the power of music, thére is no 

music like that of the human voice, and that 

Freds heart may be reached through his ears 

she knows from experience. Yet she hesi- 
tates, and at last Maria Stanier leads her to 

the piano almost against her will. 

" Jenny, dear, there's no compulsion, only 

you must" she says. 
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And Charlotte Kabuiy handing Jenny a 
pile of songs says with a grand air, " Never 
say no when the world says yes, Miss 
Kirke." 

But a new difficulty arises. The songs are 
for the most part French and German. There 
are only about half-a-dozen English ones, and 
of these only two that Jenny has seen before. 
One of them is Clariberâ " Táke back the 
Heart that Thou Gavest;" the other "/ 
Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls." 

Jenny would give a great deal rather than 
sing either of these at the present moment 
But there is no time to think. With nervous 
haste she decides upon the latter song ; and 
Miss Kabury offers to play the accompani- 
ment 

Tremulousiy, huskily, Jénny begins, hardly 
a note reaching to the other end of the room. 

13—2 
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Ánd there is such a terrible silence, such a 
burning consciousness of curious eyes and 
ears. 

Â hot crimson flush rises over her neçk and 
face, tears come into her eyes, her heart beats 
fast, — there is nothing but failure before her. 
Yet she goes on singing, almost mechanically 
for a few moments ; but by degrees a touch 
of pathos steals into her voice — pathos that 
thrills to the yery soul of one who listens. It 
is not FreA But when Jenny comes to the 
words — 

" Yet of ali that I dreamed, what diaimed me most 
Was that you loved me still the same " 

her eyes seek Fred's instinctively. He too is 
listening ; but there is no thrill, no response 
there. 

The words have to be repeated, but Jenny's 
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voice falters, her whole frame heaves with 
emotion, and the music and the words dis- 
appear together iu a mist 

" She is fainting," some one says ; but Jenny 
does not faint, she breaks down ignominiously 
in a burst of tears. 

Fred, who hates a scene beyond every thing, 
especially any scene in which he could 
possibly be supposed to have the remotest 
concern, is conscious of nothing but intense 
irritation. 

He is quite aware that everybody will put 
a certain meaning upon what has happened ; 
and he is further aware that this meaning 
will not be far from the true one ; and he 
groans — almost aloud — over the folly that 
has led him into such a dilemma. 

Maria, who understands the position, but 
dares not venture upon open sympathy at 
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present, ventures instead upon another 
epigram :— 

" Swans sing befoie they die ; 'twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die befoie they «mg." 

This she says in a whisper to Fred and- 
Horatia, while Miss Kabury and Rachel 
Rede administer wholesome severity and sal- 
volatile to Jenny in tlie back parlour. 

Jenny does not go back to the "best 
room ;" she prefere going home at once. She 
begs hard to be allowed to go alone; the 
distance is not short, but it is moonlight, and 
she knows the way thoroughly. Yet Rachel 
will not listen to the idea for a moment. 
They will go together, steal away at once 
without taking leave of any one but Miss 
Blabury. 

Outside it is a brilliant autumn night. 
Wide-spread valleys lie between the moora ; 
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peaceful-looking villages nestle among trees, 
still and weird in the moonlight ; uplands, 
purple and grey and black, tower against the 
sky. Everywhere there is a quiet solemn 
grandeur. 

" It is like being in a cathedral," Rachel 
says. And the two girls stand for a while on 
the brow of the highland called Stonebrig 
Moor. 

Jenny makes no response. If she were 
alone she would crowd down among the 
heather and let her sorrow have its own wild 
way ; but instead she stands quietly struggling 
for self-controL She has shame to contend 
with, as well as sorrow, the shame of a woman 
bom and reared among a race of people not 
given to visible emotion, given rather to 
think such emotion cause enough for a life's 
disgrace. 
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Jenny's struggle is not successful. The 
contention is too strong. Instead of calmness 
tumult comes, and a feeling of recklessness — 
feeling that becomes audible in the form of 
wild, blind questioning when they reach the 
old HalL 

" What have I done, Rachel ? Have I 
offended him ? What is it ? Why is he so 
changed ? . . . • Rachel ! Rachel ! If this 

is to go on I can't live Oh ! if I 

only knew what I had done." 

Rachel has no question to ask, no comfort 
of any acceptable kind to offer. She has 
understood with intuitive perception how 
things have been tending ; and perceives not 
dimly how they tend now. So she only replies 
gently— 

"I should say you have not done anything, 
dear. There is a kind of love that fails 
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taerely because it has spent itself, — worn it- 
self out by its owu vehemence. There may 
have been no fault on your part, perhaps 
none on his." 

" None on his ! Why do you say that ? 
What do you mean V 

" I mean simply, that perhaps he has not 
sufficient self-knowledge. I cannot telL If 
he has loved before, and his love has failed, 
he ought to have known, to have suspected 
himself, restrained himself till he was quite 
sure that such was not likely to be the case 
again. 

"How could he know? how could he 
suspect himself when his love was so great ? 
Rachel, if I could make you understand, but 
in the least degree what his love was, you 
wouldnt talk like that. It carne upon me as 
a dazzling light might have come, blinding, 
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bewildering. The most passionate love I had 
ever dreamed of in my whole life was coldness 
compared to it. And then, and not till then, 
I too learnt to love, and never knew that 
I had learnt till a shadow carne between the 

light and me What had I done, 

what could I have done, when I loved him 
with a love so strong that it was almost 
bitterness, nay, bitterness it has come to be 
in the end ?" 

" No, Jenny ; not bitterness yet ; and you 
mustn^ let it grow to that," Rachel said, 
sooth;ngly. " If once you let yourself begin 
to think hardly of a person you have loved, 
you begin to increase your own misery ten- 
fold. The worst disappointment is aggravated 
by unkindly thought." 

" But I have never thought of him with 
unkindness ; and I have borne more than you 
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even dream of. . . . . Oh, Rachel, Rachel ! 
Think me weak if you like, despise me if you 
like, but I can bear it no longer. If I might 
speak I wouldn't care ; but he condemns me 
to a silence that is unbearable, forbids me so 
much as to ask a question that he thinks has 
the tone of complaint or reproach in it. 
Sometimes I feel as if my heart would break 
with the longing to speak ; and if I utter a 
word he turns upon me with an impatience 
that frightens me, silences me at once. I 
must bear ali, put up with whatever mood he 
happens to be in, take thankfully a little 
kindness, if it pleases him to besto w it ; if it 
does not please him so to do, bear patiently 
with coldness or neglect ; but there must be 
no remonstrance, not so much as by a look. 
Oh ! it is hard to be hungry, and not dare to 
ask for food, to long for crumbs of affection, 
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and to have a stone of oppression like thi$ 
laid upon one." 

" It is hard, deax, and it is perplexing," 
Rachel says, looking thouglitful anc^ perplexed 
herself. "I often think it is strange that 
one htiman being should have this terrible 
power to pain and wound another ; stranger, 
still, that any one should have the will. St. 
Paul says, ' Great is the mystery of godliness/ 
but the mystery of wrong and sin seema 
greater far to me. There must be deep 
meaning in it. Man wills it, or yields to it, 
but God permits it. Why, I cannot tell; 
but I know that He knows why ; and I wait» 
There will be a day when the eyes of them 
that see shall be dim no longer." 

Jenny's reply was not responsive. Her 
spiritual perceptions, never of the clearest, 
were overshadowed by a weight of pain now« 
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Abstract ideas of suffering, let them be ever 
60 true, were altogether unattractive and 
incomprehensible. 

She was crushed, weakened, knew that she 
was weak, and had but a dim notion where 
to turn for strength, 

Yet here at this gate of sorrow was to be 
entrance into life; no triumphant entrance, 
but one of strife, agony, shame, repeated 
failure, 

Without the gate had been a life of 
comparative blamelessness, but also a life of 
comparative blindness, of thoughtless ease, of 
shallow content, — a life to paralyze a soul if 
long continued. 

But a time had been set for its continuance. 
The danger of paralysis was o ver; other 
dangers threatened. 



CHAPTER III. 

t 

HARD TO UNDERSTAND. 

"To sorrow 

I bade good-morrow, 
And thought to leave her far away behind ; 

But cheerly, cheerly, 

She loves me dearly ; 
She ia so constant to me, and so kind : 

I would deceive her, 

And 80 leave her, 
But ah ! she is so constant, and so kind." 

Keats: Endymion. 

It was some days before Fred Stanier went 
to the old Hall again, and these were sad 
days with Jenny. 

A woman singing plaintively in the village 
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street, a lingering gleam of sunset on a hill- 
top, a tender dream, a pathetic accent in a 
voice, the waving of boughs in the autumn 
breeze, anything that had power to touch her 
soul brought tears to her eyes, though the 
little woman was far from larmoyante by 
nature. 

And they were days of fear too, and heart- 
sinking. Ferhaps Fred might never come 
again ; and if he did, what kind of coming 
vould it be ? There would be no reproof — 
this she said to herself, sadly ; no chidings, 
tender or untender. He would be polite, and 
impassive, and unapproachable. 

And they were sad days, too, for other 
ceasons. . Abel Kirke's little store of ready 
money was decreasing fast, and the misfor- 
tune that had come to him had not come 
singly. 
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He was a poor man now, and his poverty was 
a terrible thing in his eyes-a thing to pray 
over with strong prayers. "Yet," he said, 
" my stroke is heavier than my groaning, for 
God hath overthrown me, and compassed me 
with His net." 

So Jenny had to wait and to endure, and 
when Fred came at last, the poor little fetce 
was pale and wan with endurance. Was he 
touched a little ? Did the sudden flush of 
pleasure, the brightening eye, the lip that 
smiled while it quivered, bring back for a 
moment some memory that quickened the old 
emotion within him ? Perhaps it did. 

He was not at ali in the mood that Jenny 
had prepared herself for. He madç no allu^ 
sion to that scene at Stonebrig Heights, but 
chatted pleasantly oí other things ; and once 
or twice came near to being tender. And 
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when Jenny put out little feelers for sym- 
pathy, if he did not respond to them, he did 
not trample them underfoot as he had so often 
done of late. 

■ ■ 

Had he marked oút some pathway for him- 
self ? If so, he Was a man quite capable of 
keeping to it, though he might seem tó swefvé 
— though he might actually swerve for the 
moment, if temptation was strong. Still he 
would keep the pathway in view. 

It seems to him that temptation is very 
strong this evening. Jenny, stirred by the 
touch of gentleness in Fred, a touch more 
potent now than the fullest expression of love 
in the old days, is as winning and fascinat- 
ing as Fred ever remembers to have seen 
hér. 

" Curious little creature she is," he says to 
himself, " tortured to agony, or roused to the 
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height of felicity by a single word or a 
look." 

4 

Jenny is sitting near the fire, her work- 
table beside her; Fred on the hearth- 
rug, with his back against the mantle-shelf, 
towering above her. Now and then he puta 
out a condescending hand, and strokes her 
hair, the bèautiful soft brown hair that he has 
always admired so much ; and now and then 
he prefaces a sentence with some tender word 
or phrase coined specially for her in days gone 
by, and remembered by her with passionate 
regret on many a day of hopelessness and pain. 
Little wonder that hearing them again 
Jenny 's happiness is something that she can- 
not hide. 

" Where is your father, dear ? " Fred asks 
presently. 

" He^ down at Port St. Hilda/* Jenny says, 
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adding, " Did you know he was going over to 
Branthwaite in the morning ? " 

" No. That iq, I knew he was going, but 
I didn't know he was going so soon. I 
wanted him to take a small parcel for 
ma I wish I'd known he was going to- 
morrow !" 

"It isn't too late. You can send it up 
when you go home/' 

"So I can. . . . But on second 
thoughts 111 just run down for it. I can be 
back in a quarter-of-an-hour," 

The quarter-of-an-hour seems long, but 
Fred comes back at last, bringing a tiny paper 
packet in his hand. 

u It is five pounds I am going to lend to 
thàt sad ne'er-do-weel, Nathan Boulby, my 
mothe^s half-brother you know/' Fred says. 
" I don't suppose I shall ever see a penny of 

14—2 
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it again, but I couldn't refuse him. He 
says he's on the very verge of starva- 
tion." 

Jenny remembers ali about Natlian Boulby, 
a broken-down farmer, with six or eight chil- 
dren, and a dressy, untidy, sickly-looking 
wife, the talk of the whole neighbour- 
hood of Branthwaite for thriftlessness and 
extravagance. 

And Jenny quite* agrees with Fred that he 
might as well make Nathan a present of the 
money at once. 

Suddenly there is a strange and peculiar 
silence. Jenny looking up sees that TTred^ 
face is suffused with a feverish colour ; and 
that there is an expression of intense disquiet 
and perturbation upon it, and also something 
that she interprets as surprise. Only a 
moment or two passes. 
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" Is anything the matter ?" she asks, with 
something of effort. 

Fred does not reply, but he is making a 
quick forward movement when Abel Kirke's 
step is heard striding along the passage. 
Fred draws back, darting a nervous, almost 
appealing glance at Jenny, such an odd glance 
that the idea crosses her mind that he looks 
like some timid animal driven to bay. Almost 
at the same moment Abel enters the room, 
his long silver hair droopa <m hia daxk 
coat with a picturesque curve ; the lines on 
his face are deeper ; his features are blanched 
and withered ; but his eyes are still keen and 
piercing; and in the expression of his face 
there is still the same curious blending of lofty 
thought and petty care. 

His recognition of Fred Stanie^s presence 
is slight, and his consent to deliver the 
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packet to Nathan Boulby by no means 
cordial. 

But he deposita it safely in his desk under 
lock and key ; and then, with a brief good- 
night to Fred, he retires for a while. 

From time to time faint echoes of the old 
man^ voice reach the sitting-room, and it is 
the voice of one in a very agony of prayer. 

Is Fred listening ? he seems absorbed ; or 
is that strange and incomprehensible mood 
upon him still ? 

Jenny cannot tell, but she feels the 
change, and makes various efforts to bring 
him back to the happier manner of the pre- 
vious hour. 

Not successful efforts. She cannot reach 
him or touch him in any way, until at last, 
quite incidentally, she mentions Charlotte 
Kabur/s name. 
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Then Fred turns sharply, irritably, and says 
in a snappish way, — 

"Why are you always harping on that 
string ? What jealous, small-minded beings 
women are ! " 

And Jenny looks up, genuinely aston- 
ished, — 

" I don't know that I ever mentioned Miss 
Kabury's name to you before/' she says with 
surprise. "Indeed I cannot have done so. 
I have^t seen you since — since that evening, 

and I didn't know her before 

Do be good again, Fred," the poor little 
■woman says, looking up wistfully, trying to 
put away the old fearfulness that is coming 
over her. " Do be good again." And then 
she adds half-playfully, "If you are not I 
don't think I shall speak to you for a whole 
week." 
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" I know who would feel that mqst," Fred 
says, coolly. 

And then there is a little silence, brbken 
by Milly^ entrance with the supper tray ; 
and when Milly disappears again, Jetiny looks 
up, and her eyes are tearless, but there is a 
very sad look in them — a look of pain, and 
hunger, and disappointment. 

She utters no word, and her eyes droop 
$gain, and she goes on quietly with her sew- 
ing ; but the expression that had been in her 
eyes remains on her face, and about the droop- 
ing corners of her mouth. 

It is more than Fred can bçar. He knows 
that he is doing a foolish thing, but the im- 
pulse to do it is stronger than the resolve to 
act wisely ; and with a passionate movement 
Jie clasps her in his arms, covers her head and 
face with kisses— 
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" Forgive me, forgive me, Jenny, will you?" 
he murmurs. And Jenny with a sob of 
happiness, says only— 

" You do love me yet ?" 

It is for her a moment almost solemn with 
its weight of joy. Fred assures her of his 
love, — again and again he assures her; and 
there is sõinething of penitence in his manner, 
a certain unconfessed sorrow, and he excuses 
himself, though no accusations are brought 
against him. . . . Then there is a time of 
rapt eloquent silence before Abeis footstep is 
heard on the stair. 

When Abel enters the room there is only 
Jenny there, — a glowing, eagér, happy little 
creature once more in love with ali the world. 
Her father's fretfiúness, his deep sighs, his 
heavy groans, fali upon her ear as the ticking 
of the old clock falis, — they have no power to 
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break in upon the new joy. But great as her 
joy is there is a tremulousness in it ; and 
when she goes to her own room she ofíers up 
a thanksgiving and a prayer. Theu she sits 
awhile, and thinks over ali that has happened, 
and discovers that she has not been without 
blame. 

"I ought to have been more careful at 
first," she says to herself. " I let him see 
too plainly that I loved him." And then she 
ponders over her love — the love that had gone 
too deep to be understood either by herself or 
others. And she wonders in what manner 
she can best restrain it without seeming 
restrained herself; and how she can best 
stimulate herself to be sunny and genial when 
it shall seem to her that there is small reason 
for being in such happy temper. Here has 
been her greatest fault, this she perceives 
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clearly. Now that she knows Fred better 
she wonders much how she could ever be so 
silly as to indulge in that attitude of sad 
silent reproachfulness ; still more how she 
could ever try him by any word of com- 
plaint. 

The great drawback of the lessons of ex- 
perience is that they are learnt too late. The 
life wherein they would have been of use is 
lived out whilst we are learning them. We 
mar our little day of happiness by folly, 
weaken a friendship, lose a love, throw away 
a fortune, ~ then we turn from the sun- 
light and grow cynical, or write a book, or 
give way to sentiment, and quote " Sorrow^ 
crown of sorrow" till we have quoted ali the 
beauty out of it. 

Still it is very pathetic. We have learnt 
a hard lesson, and if we could have the 
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happier thing8 back again we should try 
to walk in the light of them with that calm, 
beautiful, reverent heedfulness wherewith the 
saints on earth try to walk in the light 
of Heaven. 

But they cannot come back, and the lessons 
seem of no use to ourselves, and are certainly 
of no use to any one else. We say " seem" of 
no use to ourselves. We cannot tell. This 
is one of the mysteries. 

Jenny goes to sleep in the glad belief that 
her happier things have come back to her ; 
and that in order to keep them she has 
nothing to do but to walk mindfully. What- 
ever may come in the future she must not 
forget the mistakes of the past. 

It was something of a trial to Jenny's new 
resolution that Fred, knowing that she must 
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be alone during those two days that her 
father was at Branthwaite, — did not once 
make his appearance at the old Hall, and it 
was a further trial when she learnt from 
Maria tbat he had spent both evenings at 
Captam Clarke's. 

When Maria bad gone Jenny sat down by 
the window, and sat tbere a long time ; try- 
ing to force the wrong tboughts back, 
trying harder still to arrive at right ones. 

" I can understand it," sbe said to berself a 
a little sadly ; " any one could understand it. 
I would rather be tbere myself tban bere. ,, 

And sbe looked round upon the wide deso- 
late looking room, the bare grey walls, the 
xuicarpeted floor, the dingy uncomfortable 
horse-hair furniture. 

Then she thought of the handsome room 
at Stonebrig Heights, the bright fire that 
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would be burning there, and the brilliant 
lights, and the comfortable chairs ; and she 
listened to Miss Kabury's music, listened 
with Fred's ears ; and recalled Miss Kabury's 
clever sayings — very clever they seemed to 
Jenny. 

Was she at ali envious ? she asked herself ; 
but it did not seem to her that she need 
answer yes. And she thought she could have 
liked Charlotte Kabury very much indeed, if 
there had been no fear that Fred liked her 
more. 

Charlotte had been quite kind — almost 
tender — that evening when Jenny had 
behaved so foolishly, and Jenny never forgot 
nor was ungrateful for kindness. 

No ; she was not envious, nor uncharitable ; 
but things were a little hard, and Fred was, 
after ali, a little difficult to understand. 



CHAPTER TV. 

NATHAN BOULBT^S ERBAND 

" O, what men dare do ! what men may do ! 
, What men daily do, not knowing what they do." 

Shakespeare : Much Ado About Nothing. 

Winteb weather set in on the second day 
after Abel Kirke's departure for Branthwaite. 
Snow and sleet swept over the fields, dull 
leaden skies hung low upon the moorlands. 
It was twilight ali day, and night carne 
suddenly down in the middle of the after- 
noon. 

A bitter night it was. The cold was in- 
tense, the snow was blinding, the darkness 
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visible only where feeble lights gleamed in 
the villages. 

And the wind was high too, tossing the 
tops of the leafless trees to and fro, drift- 
ing the snow against the hill sides, whirling 
it into the faces of two black silent figures 
that were struggling along. Over the 
gloomy moor where no shelter was, no 
land-mark save here and there a heap of 
stones, many a mile over the dark wild 
moor. 

Then down through a hill-side village, 

* 

through a wide gusty valley, by the river 
side, by three tall poplar trees, by a house 
where a narrow streak of light gleamed 
from between warm crimson curtains. 

"Are ya' sure this is t' hoose V the shorter 
and slighter figure inquires of the stalwart 
one with a shiver. An aflirmative grunt is 
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given, and a loud knock resounds through 
the house. 

" Tell Frederick Stanier 'at Nathan Boul- 
by wants to see him." 

The accent is broad, the voice rough, but 
not unpleasant; the tone determined and 
important The housemaid hesitates, looks 
suspicious, and finally shuts the door. She 
returns quickly, however, and Nathan Boulby 
and his poor wearied sickly wife are shown 
into the bright sitting-room where Fred 
Stanier and his sisters are at tea. 

There is visible surprise and confusion. 
Nathan unlooses the red cotton handker- 
chief that has been tied over his old white felt 
hat, and deposits hat and haadkerchief, with 
his stick and ragged great-coat, upon the 
carpet. 

" Sit tha' doon, Janey/' he says to the pale, 
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fiilent figure at his side. And Horatia begs 

pardon and draws a chair forward, glancing 

not unkindly at the poor woman's thin, drip- 

ping clothes. 

"You must have had a terrible journey, 
I'm afraid," she says, pouring out a cup of 

tea. 

"Ay: it's coõarsish soõrt o' weather," 
Nathan replies, lifting large, straightforward, 
dark eyes to Misa Stanier's face. 

Then he turns toward Fred, and looks at 
him with a long, scrutinizing look that is very 
difficult to comprehend. 

Fred returns the look, steadily, inquir- 

" You must have had business of some con- 
sequence, I should say," Maria observes, witíx 
a smile and a barely perceptible sneer. 

"Ay, consequence anuff/' Nathan replies, 
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and a rather melancholy loòk comes over the 
brown, almost handsome face. " Ah. suddn't 
lia com'd ower t' moor sike a daãy as this for 
nowt." 

Then there is a pause. Horatia attends 
bountifully to the wants of the worn-out, 
hungry woman. Nathan refuses food for the 
present. 

" Ah mun ha* my mahnd set at rest first," he 
replies. Then he turns toward Fred again : — 
xs Ah sall want to see ya' a bit/' he says, 
slowly ; adding, " Mebbe Ah'd better see ya* 
by yerselV 

" I think there will be no need for that," 
Fred answers, in his uaual courteous and 
musical voice. " I keep nothing secret from 
my sisters: they are fully acquainted with 
the little transaction that has taken place 
between us this week." 

15—2 
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Nathans only r eply is another look, even 
more intensely scrutinizing than the last. 

"Perhaps," Fred resumed, with a slight 
shade of annoyance on his face ; " perhaps I 
had better just state beforehand, that if your 
errand is of the same nature as your letter — 
in other words, if you have come to ask for a 
further loan — I shall not be able to grant iL 
Not, I assure you, from unwillingness, but 
from sheer inability. I have done ali that it 
is in my power to do, — ali that any reason- 
able man would have expected." 

Nathan listened very patiently, — very 
quietly. Jane, his wife, looked up from her 
tea-cup, with a curious little flush on her 
face. 

Horatia leaned back in her chair, graceful, 
elegant, in an old black silk dress, with cherry- 
coloured ribbons. There was a puzzled look 
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behind her kindly smile, and more than a 
shade of consfcraint in her polite manner. 

Maria busied herself with her lace work. 
•She had a small table near the fire, and a 
lamp to herself. But, though apparently ab- 
«sorbed, she was very watchful. 

Nathan listened quietly till Fred had done 
speaJring. Then, drawing from his pocket a 
«mall, brown-paper parcel, and holding it out 
in a somewhat guarded manner, he said, — 

" You sent this parcel te me, by Abel 
Kirke's hands ?" 

" Yes," Fred answered, with surprise. 

" What did ya' put insahde this parcel V 

" The five pounds you had written to ask 
me for," Fred replied, with a steady look, 
and in a firm tone. ■ . 

" What soõrt o' coin V 

t% Five sovereigns." 
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" You're riddy to sweár ?" 
" Certainly. Both ready and willing." 
Nathan rose to his feet, and advanced 
slowly to the table : — 

♦ 

"Cum here, Janey," he said; "an* you, 
Miss Stanier, an* you an' ali, Miss Maria." 

There was a rustle of movement, glances of 
wonder and curiosity, smiles of amusement ; 
five paira of eyes fixed upon Nathan Boulby's 
big brown hands, — hands that trembled 
visibly as he opened the parceL Hia 
mouth quivered, too, and his face turned 
paler. 

" There I" he said, carefully smoothing out 
the four corners of the paper, leaving the five 
coins in . a little heap in the middle. There I 

Iswear before Heaven, an' my ™fe 

is witness that I speak the truth. Those are 
the coins that were in the parcel when I 
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opened it, two minutes efter Abel Kirke had 
left my door. Five shillings." 

For a full minute no one spoke, no one 
looked away from the contenta of the piece of 
brown paper. 

At last Maria broke the silence. " I can't 
say that Fm astonished," she said, with her 
peculiar smile. 

Fred looked at her rebukingly. "I can 
feel nothing but astonishment," he said, in 
a voice that sounded full of pain. Then he 
turned away from the table, pale, and amazed 
and bewildered. 

No one present had doubted Nathan 
Boulby for a single second; and, by that 
peculiar intuitiveness by which we know 
when we are understood and believed in, he 
felt that no one doubted him. 

Jane Boulby felt it too, and the poor, 
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weak woman burst into tears as she sat 
down again. 

The disappointment about the money,— 
money, that had been needed to stay an 
impending distress warrant, had been a ter- 
rible one. And the dread that suspicion would 
point to them, rather than to Abel Kirke, 

had grown to a certainty during the long, 
wild walk over the snow-covered moor. Tears 
were a relief, and aJso an expression of relief, 
but they were not so understood. 

" Don't make a trouble of it, Jane/' Horatia 
said, kindly. " We may not be able to lend 
you the same sum, but we will do something ; 
we will do what we can/' 

Fred turned. He had been standing near 
the fire, absorbed in very painful thought. 

" Yes : the loss must not fali entirely upon 
you/' he said, in a quiet, altered voice. . . . 
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"But," he added, in more resolute tones, 
" what I do I shall do only upon this condi- 
tion, — that no word of what has happened 

shall ever pass your lips You cannot 

have mentioned it to any one already ?" 

" Te neabody but te Abel Kirke hissel," 
Abel replied, relapsing into his native 
Doric. 

" You have seen him ? — seen him since he 
gave you this V Fred asked, with a good 
deal of surprise and some agitation. " What 
did he say for himself V 

<c He said little or nowt," Nathan replied, 
curtly. 

"When and where did you see the 
wretched old man V 9 Maria asked, with an 
amusing assumption of virtuous dignity. 

" Ah seed him ower at Balmforth's, — he's 
stoppin' there. Ah went ower last neet, 
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mebbe twenty minutes efther he'd left oor 
hoose." 

"Were any of the Balmforths present 
when you accused him ?" Fred asked. 

" Noa. Ah gat him oot te t' deárstan.* 
There was a bit o' leet fra' t' kitchen winda, 
an' I open'd t' parcel, an* meade him leuk for 
hissel. He tonn'd a bit white, but he niver 
yance denied it." 

" He said nothing ?" Fred asked. 

"Nowt te t' point. He put his han's 
tigether, an' praayed a minute or tweã, an* 
then he gabbled ower a lot o' scriptur'. Ah 
could mak nowt on him." 

Maria smiled a little, and Miss Stanier 
arranged her red satin ribbons with a sigh ; 
observing with originality,— 

" That only makes it ali the sadder, you 
know." 

* Door-stone or step. 
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No more mention was made of Abel Kirke's 
name; even Maria, seeing Fred's distress, 
grew a little careful in her speech. 

A substantial supper was prepared for 
Nathan, a consultation was held among the 
Staniers whilst he was engaged therewith ; 
and afterward the sum of four pounds was 
handed to him by Fred. 

" You are to consider this as a gift," said 
Fred. "A pound from each of my sisters, and 
two from myself. But I shall require both 
you and your wife to promise faithfully that 
you will keep this matter secret. I cannot 
explain to you why I am so urgent about 
this. It must be sufficient for you that my 
reasons are of the strongest." 

The promise was given most willingly. 
Neither Nathan Boulby nor his wife had 
felt much resentment toward Abel Kirke. 
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Their first sensation had been one of utter 
be wilderment ; and it is not wide of the truth 
to say that Nathan had been as ready to sus- 
pect Fred Stanier of mockeiy as to suspect 
Abel Kirke of dishonesty. 

But his visit to Baimforth's farm had 
pointed his suspicions more clearlj toward 
Abel, and his interview with Fred had put an 
«nd to any remnant of doubt he might have 
had. Thínking of Abel, of his reputation, of 
his life-long profession of religion, Nathan felt 
more and more amazed, but his amazement 
was not unmixed with pity. 

They parted for the night soon afterward. 
Miss Stanier had had a comfortable room 
prepared for the tired-out travellers. They 
were to start on their homeward journey 
next morning before daylight. 

" Let me beg you again never to forget the 
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promise you have made," Fred said, in a 
pleading tone as Nathan left the room. 

"You can trust me," Nathan replied, 
laconically. 

Then, as he went upstairs, he looked once 
more at the money that was in his hand. 
Four pounds ! and he was owing one way and 
another nearly three hundred. 

About two hours after Nathan Boulby's 
arrival at the Poplars, another figure might 
have been seen toiling wearily up the village 
street. 

Through the driving snow and the dark- 
ness, by the church, by the inn, up to where 
the old Hall loomed, a blacker spot in the 
blacknesa 

It was Abel Kirke who was sfcruggling with 
the winter s night. Jenny was not expect- 
ing him ; she had waited expectantly for 
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another footstep, but in vain. It had been a 
sad waiting. 

She had re-arranged her ferns and plants 
on a small table by the piano, making a green 
bright oásis in the grey dreariness ; bits of 
colour were lying in and about her open 
workbasket. 

She had dressed her hair in the stylish 
manner adopted by Miss Kabury, weaving 
gay pink ribbons into the thick brown plaits, 
placing a pretty pink bow coquettishly at the 
side of her head ; and her old grey silk dress 
had been turned and ironed, and made open 
at the throat and wrists for the display of 
white frilling. 

She was conscious of looking more than 
pretty at the beginning of the evening ; but 
as the hours went slowly on she began to feel 
pale, and cold, and wretchedL Then she sat 
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down to the worn-out piano — that was so 
wretched, too ; and the feeble notes were 
wailing through the room when Abel opened 
the door. 

At no time was music a pleasant sound in 
the ears of Abel Kirke. Some peculiarity in 
his constitution caused him to feel irritable 
at the sound of the softest and sweetest 
musical instrument ; and he had been known 
to stop his ears when passing a band in the 
streets of Port St. Hilda. 

Consequently, although Jenny rose to shut 
the piano as her father opened the door, she 
was not surprised to see him sit down in his 
chair, and bury his face in his hands; and 
this without removing his snow-covered hat 
and coat, or his wet grey gaiters. 

Cf I didn't know you were coming to-night, 
fatber," she said, in a deprecatiag tone, taying 
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to unfasten the heavy great-coat that seemed 
almost frozen to the old mans gaunt figure. 
But he made no answer. JTor some time not 
even a groan escaped him. 

Then he rose, and began to pace slowly up 
and down the room, with hanging, listless 
hands, and a strange droop in his attitude. 
And his face was drawn and withered, and it 
seemed to Jenny that even his hair had a new 
whiteness, and that the lines on his forehead 
were deeper than before. 

But an observer would have seen that 
every line was clear and horizontal — not one 
confused nor oblique line there. 

" Are you ill, father ? " Jenny asked at 
last, going up to him with tender tone and 
manner. 

The old man stopped, and laid one hand 
gently on her shoulder, and looked into 
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her face with eyes that had a world of untold 
sorrow and sadness in them. 

" My wholé head is sick, my whole heart 
faint," he said, with trembling ashen lips. 
" I am become as an oak whose leaf fadeth, 
as a garden that hath no water." 

Then he resumed his heavy pacing to and 
fro, pouring out in strong scriptural language 
a torrent of indignation and wrath. 

In the words of the Psalmist he spoke of 
enemies gathering themselves together against 
the sonls of the righteous, of evil doers con- 
demning innocent blood. 

And after the wrath carne complaint and 
lamentation : — 

<; Behold I cry out of wrong, but I am 
not heard: I cry aloud, but there is no 
judgment. 

" Mine eyes fail with looking upward ; my 

vol. i. 16 
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cry goeth up in vain. O Lord, I am op- 
pressed ; undertake for me ! 

" Himself hath done it I shall go softly 
ali my yeara in the bitterness of my souL 

" Yet have I done evil in His sight ; there- 
fore let Him not spare. Though he slay me,, 
yet will I trust in Him." 



CHAPTER V. 

WHAT THE WHISPERING MEANT. 

"We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in 

her flower. 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand 

at a game 
That pushes us off from the board, and others ever suc- 

ceed? 
Ah, yet we cannot be kind to eacb other bere for an 

bour; 
We wbisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a 

brotbe^s sbame ; 
However we brave it out, we men are a little breed." 

Tenktson: Mavd. 

That moment of repentance, self-extenuation,» 
and re-assurance wherewith Fred Stanier had 
gladdened the heart of Jenny Kirke had been 

16—2 
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a moment not without its influence on the 

days that followed. But this influence was 

wearing out now. Jenny was relapsing into 

habita of unhappiness and doubt ; enlivened 

from time to time by hours of day-dreaming 

and wilful self-delusion. 

A whole week had passed since Abel Kirke's 

return from Branthwaite. The old man was 

silent and stricken ; Jenny was silent and 

disappointed ; the days were wild and gloomy 
and dark. No footstep crossed the wide grey 

hall ; no crumb of food carne to satisfy the 

hungry little soul that craved so wildly and 

yet so patiently. She fed on visions of food, 

and the visions grew larger and brighter with 

every day, and the hunger-pains grew sharper 

in proportion. 

There is no need for people to go into the 

féns to find Moated Granges. They are 



I 
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everywhere — in village streets, ixi crowded 
towns, in dingy back-parlours, in dainty 
drawing-rooms — and weary life-sick Marianas 
look out from many an unsuspected lattice. 

This poor little Mariana's heart leaped on 
one of these wintry afternoons. There was 
a knock, a footstep, but the step was light 
and strange, and Jenny made sure of disap- 
pointment even before Emmy Wright entered 
the room. Jenny had been alone, and lonely, 
— two very different things, and she was glad 
to see Emmy, notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ment. 

" I called to ask what you were going to 
wear V 9 Emmy said, with a rather odd look in 
her round light-blue eyes. 

" To wear ! — When V asked Jenny with 
astonishment. And Emmy pretended to be 
astonished too. 
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"Why, on Wednesday, at the Poplars," 
she said with the same odd look and a smíle. 
" But of course you know ali about it, more 

than I do, I dare say Will Rachel 

Rede be there V* 

" Rachel is at York ; and I know nothing 
at ali," Jenny said quietly, and with a sudden 
pain. " I suppose from what you say there's 
going to be a party ; but I haven't heard of 
it till now." 

"How curious 1" Emmy said, looking 
vaguely out of the window. Then she turned 
to Jenny again. "Perhaps they want to 
make a surprise of it, and don't intend in- 
viting you till the last moment. But that 
won't be fair, — it won't give you time to pre- 
pare anything ; and I suppose, like me, you 
will have a whole host of preparations. Do 
tell me what you would wear if you were me. 
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I am so sick of sky-blue, and people say that 
nothing else suite me.» 

For more than an hour Emmy Wright sat 
there, — pretty, well-dressed, comfortable ; free 
from ali care save the care of pleasure. But 
from time to time there was something in 
her manner that puzzled Jenny strangely, — 
•questiona apparently pointless, and wide of 
the mark ; a tendency to be obtrusive and 
inquisitive that Jenny had never observed in 
her before. Then she grew sympathetic, and 
a little patronizing, and Jenny was glad and 
relieved when she went away. What an odd 
visit it had been ! Jenny felt as if Emmy 
Wright had left at least a dozen sharp little 
pen-knives behind her. 

For a time, Jenny by some curious mental 
process with which we are most of us ac- 
quainted, but which few of us can define, sus- 
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pended ali thought of the coming Wednes- 
day. It was there in her mind, the dominant 
subject, but she kept a thin mist of other 
ideas floating before it perpetually. 

Ali the evening Jenny did this ; but with 
pathetic inconsistency she busied her deft 
little fingers with the ironing of lace, the trim- 
ming of sleeves, the re-making of a half-worn 
crimson sash. Every detail of her toilette was 
arranged, every shade of effect calculated with 
as much accuracy as possible. 

The following morning was a brighter one. 
There was sunshine on the snow-covered 
fields, the ivy sprays glittered as if frosted 
with diamonds, and diamonds dropped from 
the cottage eaves ali the way down the street. 
It was like another life out of doors, Jenny 
thought, as she went down to the station. 
Various little household needs compelled her 
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to go over to Port St. Hilda for an hour 
or two. She was coming back by the noon 
train. 

The distance from the old Hall to the road 
leading down to the station was not long, but 
it was long enough for the reception of a 
good deal of unpleasant impressions. Cottage 
doors were opened quickly as Jenny passed ; 
loud whispers of bewildering nature reached 
her ear ; a group of gossips turned to stare 
before she had fairly passed them ; little 
laughs followed her, strange looks met her. 
What was wrong ? Was there anything odd 
in her appearance ? she wondered, with a good 
deal of nervous fright. 

At the station another half-dozen pair of 
curious eyes seemed to pierce her through 
and through ; and two or three people whom 
she knew turned away with a glance of 
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surprise, or contempt, or something equally 
incomprehensible. What had she done ? Was 
it anything about Fred ? she wondered, 
taking refuge in the waiting-room. But her 
refuge was no hiding-place. People dropped 
in, stared, turned away with a smile. There 
was whispering outside, whispering that grew 
louder, and was intermingled with suppressed 
unpleasant laughter. Then an impertinent 
gossip in a green gown, and with flame- 
ooloured roses in her bonnet, a woman to 
whom Jenny had never spoken before, carne 
by with twinkling eyes and smile, and said, — 

" Hoo's yer fayther, miss ?" 

" He is quite well, thank you," Jenny re- 
plied, with more dignity than truth. 

"Glad to hear't," the woman said, still 
standing with impertinent air, and scrutinizing 
glance. 
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Jenny brushed past her impetuously, and 
walked with short, quick steps up and down 
the platform till the train carne. Her face 
waa burning, her eyes flashing fire, her heart 
was full of dread and bitterness. 

" What was the meaning of ali this mys- 
tery that was in the atmosphere ?" she won- 
dered, as the train wound slowly down by the 
river side. And the same wonder carne back 
many times that day. 

At Port St Hilda — in the streets, in the 
shops, at the station, wherever she was 
known — there was the same element of 
curiosity, the same intolerable consciousness 
of whispering and allusion. 

Poor little Mariana ! She was glad to get 
back to the Moated Grange, and the crusted 
flower-pots. 

No note had been left, no message. The 
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day wore on into evening, and the evening 
into morning — Wednesday morning; and 
still no word carne, nor sign nor token of any 
kind. 

Of course, hope was dying, but it was 
dying hardly. At one moment it seemed im- 
possible that this thing could be, that she who 
had been so loved, so honoured, so tenderly 
cared for, should be slighted, neglected thus,, 
in the eyes of that terrible little world that 
was ali around. The knowledge would be 
everywhere in a day, if it were not eveiy- 
where already. 

" Did they know — Fred, and Horatia, and 
Maria — what she would feel, what she was 
feelingnow? Surely not. No human beings 
could be so cruel knowingly . They had no idea 
what a monotonous, desolate thing her life had 
been lately ; therefore, they could have no idea 
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of the unspeakable value of any gleam of hope 
or happiness breaking over the desolation." 

It was not only that the disappoint- 
ment was hard to bear in itself ; it was the 
meaning that was in the disappointment. 
They had been drifting apart a long time 
now — she and Fred-^-but this would be a 
turning point in their drifting. The separate 
ourrents that bore them along would be more 
than ever divergent after this. 

And then a storm of wild, mad longing 
<jame down upon the little creature. 

" Was separation worse when people were 

separated by seas or continents? Was the 

separation of death itself worse ? Could any- 

thing be worse than this separation between 

people who lived in the same village, who 

* 
met at the same houses? It was not only 

Fred that her heart cried out after, but 
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Fred's friends. They had loved her," she told 
herself, "and esteemed her, but they had 
known nothing of the world of love that she 
had poured freely and silently at their feet." 
Whatever she had received from them she 
had exaggerated, placed a tenfold value upon 
it. Their common courtesies had been special 
graces; their affectionate manners the out- 
come of a deathless, devoted love. Of change 
in them she had never dreamt, and the poor 
little woman's heart was sore with a soreness 
not to be descríbed, now that evidence of 
change was forced upon her in this cruel and 
ruthless fashion. 

It was a bright day without, a tempting 
day ; and after dinner Jenny decided to go for 
a walk. She felt that she must do something, 

" A little to disedge 
The sharpness of that pain about lier heart," 

and a walk was the only thing possible. 
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She avoided the village street instinctively. 
The paddock behind the old Hall led to a 
narrow stone-flagged pathway that was the 
road through the fields to Port St. Hilda, and 
along this pathway Jenny went. The snow 
was still sparkling in the fields, on the sloping 
hill-sides. The bare brown hedgerows marked 
the irregular ' boundaries of the corn and 
pasture lands, white pearly clouds were rolling 
up from the west, the blue ether overhead 
was reflected in the little pool that was bor- 
dered with drooping russet-coloured weeds and 
grasses. There was colour and glitter every- 
where. It was impossible for Jenny to feel 
so utterly sad and hopeless as she had felt 
indoors. She felt her step grow lighter 
as she went along; and the fresh keen 
air brought a little colour to her cheek ; and 
the lines of weariness and pain that had 
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been visible on her face began to disappear 
rapidly. 

At the end of one of the fields there are 
stone steps leading up through a hillside 
copse to the fields above. The trees arch 
overhead, the steps wind away out of sight ; 
at the bottom a little runlet trickles under 
the pathway, gurgling down under bracken 
and briar till it reaches the river. 

There is a quaint, tempting air about the 
place always; shade and coolness on a hot 
âummer's day; sadness and sympathy when 
the autumn leaves come rustling down ; and 
a soupçon of mystery and tradition to heighten 
the charm after nightfall. 

Jenny lingered a little, leaning over the 
railing, listening to the water murmuring 
araong the grasses, watching a redbreast hop- 
ping among the snow almost at her feet. 
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Then the sound of footsteps broke the silence, 
and she turned to go homeward ; but a laugh 
carne ringing down under the trees, and two 
figures carne in sight. Horatia Stanier, dark 
and graceful in black silk ; Charlotte Kabury, 
startling and watchful in a dress of bright 
blue, with a large pínk satin sash tied at the 
side, and some yards of scarlet velvet streaming 
in loops from her hair. They looked at each 
other, and there was half a minute's silence ; 
but Mias Staniers behaviour was very edify- 
ing. 

"Miss Kirke! Well, reallyi" she ex- 
olaimed, in a tone of polite surprise, as they 
neared the bottom of the steps. Then she 
held out her hand, and said with her own 
elegant smíle, "How do you do, dear? I 
haven't seen you for an age. w 

But her efforts to be diplomatic in nowise 
vol. l 17 
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obscured her perceptive powers. Every sign 
was seen and understoocL The pathos that 
was in the brown eyes that questioned hera 
in such a dumb, helpless manner, the sudden 
emotion that seemed to draw the full curved 
lips into a thin white line, the huskiness that 
was in the voice that said calmly, 

" Tm quite well, thank you." 

Nothing was lost, but nothing was pitied. 
She, Horatia Stanier, had lived ali of life that 
was worth living in one summer, eighteen 
years ago ; but she had managed to keep up 
a very resjtectable semblance of living since. 
It was hard for Jenny, doubtless; but ali 
lives had their romantic little episodes. She 

* 

would soon get over it. In the meantime,. 
was she going down to Port St. Hilda ? It 
was a lovely day, but very cold ; she must 
take eare not to get a chill, — this very affec- 
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tionately, and then an affectionate leave- 
taking. 

" Good-by, dear. You look so nice in your 
new hat .... Good-bye" 

Then Charlotte Kabury, who had hardly 
spoken at ali, held out her hand, and 
said, "Goocl-bye," too, glancing out with a 
sharp, searching glance, aud speaking in a 
coarse, shrili voice that carne back from the 
hill-side some seconds after. She was like 
the passing of an east wind ; but Horatia 
Staniers passing was as the passing of a storm 
at sea, leaving a dreary waste of waters be- 
hind, and wreck-strewn shores, and hope- 
lessness. 

Utter hopelessness and blankness and 
silence. Jenny stpod by the wooden railing. 

m 

The two figures disappeared, chatting con- 
fidentially as they went gliding through the 

17—2 
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field8 ; the shadows lengthened ; solitary way- 
farers passed up and down the steps ; the sun 
sank behind the hill-top; and then Jenny 
went home, walking listlessly through the 
snow, staring aimlessly into the grey gloom 
that was creeping down the valley. 

Was it ali a dream — a nightmare from 
which she might awake if she struggled with 
sufficient energy? It could hardly be that 
she was living her natural life. She had no 
power to think. She had power to see 
visiona, to find herself in a brilliantly-lighted 
Toom, with gay toilettes ali round, and flowers, 
and haunting music, and familiar friends, and 
love. Visions powerful enough to intoxicate, 
to suspend for the moment every mental 
faculty she possessed. But going back to the 
old Hall, through the dim, ghostly passages, to 
her own wide, bare room, the visions faded ; ali 
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her powers seemed merged in the power to feel. 
The wild, rebellious longings that had beset 
her so grievously in the morning carne back 
with tenfold keenness and intensity now. 
Why had this intolerable weight of pain come 
down upon her. In what had she erred ? If 
only she might know ! If only she might cry 
out — make complaint to anyone, ask for 
justice anywhere ! . . . . But she might not 
cry out at ali. If she did, there would be for 
answer an echo from the old grey walls ; for 
comfort, rain on the roof, and the sighing of a 
hollow winter wind. 

" Poor litfcle thing !" Horatia Stanier said, 
gliding through the fields with Charlotte 
Kabury. " Poor little creature ! I feel so 
sorry for her." 

" Yes : you must, Tm sure,* was the reply. 
But Charlotte Kabury smiled a little. Grief 
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expressed ia such pleasant liquid tones was 
very suggestive of the highest refined London 
grief alluded to by Sydney Smith. 

" I wonder if she knows yet ?" Charlotte 
said, after a pause. 

" Oh, yes !" Horatia repliéd, " she must 
know by this time. It's ali over the place 
now. Though how it carne to be known at 
ali is a perfeet mystery to us. I assure you, 
we actually bribed those people to keep the 
matter secret. Fred says he would rather 
have given twenty pounds than have had it 
noised abroad in this way." 

Certainly it would have been to Fred 
Stanier's advantage that this thing of which 
they spoke should not have been noised 
abroad ; the inhabitants of Cleveden were as 
the inhabitants of other small towns and 
villages, inquisitive, gossiping, criticising to a 
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degree not coneeivable except by experience. 
And the Staniers were people who, for some 
non-apparent reason, had always been favoured 
with an unusual amount of attention in the 

way of remark and criticism. They knew 
that it was so ; and, so long as the remarks 
were of an agreeable and appreciative nature, 
they enjoyed the knowledge. But, unknown 
to them, during the laat few days there had 
been a partia! change. The people of Cleveden 
were not ali of one opinion about this grave 
matter, the details of which had spread 
through the length and breadth of the place 
in an hour. A few of them were conscious of 
a little failure of sympathy when Fred Stanier 
passed on his way to the station. His hand- 
«ome face and well-kept curls, his stylish air 
and dress, seemed to call less successftúly for 
admiration. Hints were whispered, motives 
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conjectured. It was a strange worid, and 
stamge things were done in it every day. 

This feeling grew; and with it grew 
another feeling, — pity for the old man whose 
hair was becoming visibly whiter, and whose 
step became feebler day by day. Even if it 
were possible that he should have done this 
thing that was laid to his charge, they would 
still feel nothing save pity. But to them it 
seemed not possible. A man who had lived 
his threescore years and ten blamelessly, waa 
not a man to stain his last decade with a 
clumsy pitiful crime like this. But, as it has 
been said, the people who felt thus were the 
minority. 

The more generally received opinion had 
certainly tangible ground for its existence. 
Abel's avarioe, — concerning which a thousand 
and one new stories carne suddenly to light. 
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seemed of itself sufficient to account for tha 
fact that he had fallen in a moment of tempta- 
tion. But in addition to this there was his 
poverty, — a fact that he had, in a foolish and 
ineffectual way, tried for a time to conceal. 
He had never possessed more than a quarter 
of the wealth he had beèn reputed to possess ; 
but he had enjoyed rather than disclaimed 
the vague reputation of being a wealthy man ; 
and he had suffered with morbid intensity 
when he knew that this reputation must fali 
to the ground. These facts, with others lesa 
well-founded, were being dragged into the 
daylight now, and they did not tell in his 
favour. No doubt he had been more hardly 
pressed than anybody was aware of ; and a 
man will do things under pressure of poverty 
against wbich his whole life before and after 
cries out in protest. As to his religion, he 
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might be hypocritical, or he might not. If he 
were, his only regret would be that the thing 
he had done had been so openly and decidedly 
attributed to him ; if he were not, there might 
be as little reason to doubt his repentance as 
there was to doubt his sín. And there was 
very slight reason for doubt on this latter 
point, — so said the majority ; and the majority 
is always right. 

A few there were who wavered, others 
who charitably suspended their judgment for 
awhile, and one or two who were stunned and 
bewildered. Anthony Rede was of the latter. 
He dared not trust himself to judge. His 
sympathy was ali on one side, his antipathy 
ali on the other ; but he was too honest a mau 
not to suspect his conclusions for this very 
reason. He avoided speaking of the subject, 
as far as he could; but hardly for an hour 
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could he avoid thinking of it; and bis 
thoughts grew to be of a more pai n fui 
nature every day. It was not possible to 
shut out the growing crying scandal alto- 
gether. The names of Abel Kirke and his 
daughter were on every tongue ; and the 
very sound of Jennys name swept through 
him with a thri.ll of pain. A careless com- 
ment concerning her, an unsympathetic con- 
jecture as to the duration of her engagement 
to Fred Stanier, roused the ire in his veins 
till it was almost beyond his control. It was 
incomprehensible to him that people should 
dare to say these things, that they should 
dare to whisper an irreverent word of one who 
seemed to him worthy of ali reverence. This 
feeling of profound respect was at the very 
root of his passionate tenacious love. Even 
before he had been aware that he loved, he 
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had been aware of a vague unreasonable wish 
that she could be in some way screened from 
the gaze of common humanity altogether. It 
seemed to him now that his desires had ali 
been reversed ; and this in a way that wa& 
very hard to bear with equanimity. 

Of ali this, — this undistinguishable throng 
of pity and suspicion, of defence and accu- 
sation, of honour and dishonour, Jenny aa 
yet knew nothing. It seemed to her that she 
was enduring ali that she had strength ta 
endure. She had passed through the first 
stage of suspense — the stage of tension and 
fever and persistent hope that treinbles on 
the verge of anger. She was only conscious 
now of the dull torturing pain that precedes 
dark certainty. Sometimes she told herself 
that she was certain ; that life had nothing 
more for her ; that the worst had come that 
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could come to any human being. But it 
often happens that when things seem at the 
worst, and people think they have borne ali 
they can bear, they find they have to begin 
bearing afresh. 

The second day after the party at the 
Poplars was a mild June day that had crept 
into the middle of December, — a rare day it 
was, one to be remembered simply for itself. 
Jenny, pale and listless, moved noiselessly 
about the house, wandering in and out 
through the empty rooms,— • grey and empty 
aa life itself. Then she sauntered aimlessly 
across the wide hall, gliding like a ghost 
through the dim dusty air. As she entered 
the kitchen a ray of sunlight fell upon her, 
lighting up her soft brown hair, lingering 
tenderly upon the wan little face, and for a 
moment half-blinding the sad brown eyes over 
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which the white lids drooped heavily. Then, 
peering into a gloomy corner by the window, 
she saw Milly crouching in an old arm-chair ; 
and Milly 's eyes were half-blinded too, but not 
with sunshine. A suppressed sob broke out ás 
Jenny laid her hand on the girl's shoulder : — 

"Milly, Milly,— what is it?" she said 
gently. But Milly only sobbed a little louder 
than before, — sobbing "No/' to each of 
Jenny's questions. Cí Was she ill ?" "No." 
" Was she in trouble V " No." " Then why 
do you cry ?" Jenny asked, perhaps a shade 
less tenderly. 

In answer to this Milly's tears carne faster 
than ever, but a few incoherent words carne 
too, and Jenny gathered enough to enable her 
to wait patiently for the end. — Milly's trouble, 
briefly told, was this. 

She had been over at Mrs. Purviss with 
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some mangling to be done, and being just one 
0'clock Mrs. Purvis was sitting down to her 
after-dinner cup of tea. " Sit down an* hava 
a cup, Matilda," the chatty little woman had 
said, much to Milly'8 surprise, and Milly, 
nothing loth, had accepted the invitation. 
But she had done so to her sorrow. Mr%, 
Purvis had introduced Miss Kirke as a topic 
of conversation, feeling her way gradually 
from skilful admiration, to yet more skilful 
interrogation. "Did Milly know why,Miss 
Kirke had not been at the Poplars on Wed- 
nesday ? Was there any truth in the report 
that it was ' ali over' between her and Mr. 
Fred Stanier ? Did he come to the Hall as 
often as he used to do ? Did he ever come 
at ali now ? When had he been there last V 
These and other questions the child had 
answered without suspicion ; and then, with 
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many injunctions as to secrecy, Mrs. Purvis 
had rewarded her by acquainting her with 
every detail — true and untrue— ^of the all- 
^ngrossing scandal. " 1'm surprised 'at youVe 
never heard of it," the busy-tongued woman 
went on, "but keep yer own counsel an' 
jroull hear more of it afore long, if Tm not 
raista'en. They say 'at the chapel-folks over 
at Port St. Hilda *s takin' it up warm ; an' 
if it's true, Abel Kirke '11 be disgraced as 
never man was disgraced i' this neighbour- 
hood. But as I said before, keep yer own 
counsel. There's no saying what'11 happen. 
Most likely as you'11 be wantin' a place, 
Matilda. If you do, you know where to find 
a friend." 

Perhaps this idea of " wanting a place" had 
as much to do with Milly's distress as any 
other part of Mrs. Purvis's information. Be 
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this as it may, her distress was very real, and 
Jenny saw that it was, and tried to alleviate 
it a little before she turned away to sit face 
to face with herself for awhile. 



END OF BOOK II. AND VOL. I. 
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